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were flying at half-mast, 
and people from the sur- 
rounding country flocked 
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to watch the train as it 
moved by. 
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Presbyterian, $8363 44; Baptist, $2760 384; 
Methodist Episcopal, $3073 63 ; German Evan- 
gelical, $2027 24; mis ellaneous, $44,085 12. 
Glancing over this list, we do not wonder that, 
as stated in a letter from Rome, the Holy Fa- 
ther has expressed his gratification at the prog- 
ress of the Cliurch in America, and declared 
that the Republic of the United States was the 
republic of intelligence and virtue. — But it must 
be remembered that his standard of intelligence 
and virtue is not that of America, but that of 


Spain. 
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THE AMENDMENT AND THE TWO 
PARTIES. 
LTHOUGH the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment formally{completes the re- 
construction otf the Union, it is by no means, as 
is hastily assumed by many eager Democrats, 
also the end of the work of the Republican par- 


ty. Evenif there were no other reason for the 
continued action of that party, it is enough that 
the opposition propose no policy, and would be 


sorely at a loss if driven to declare their prin- 
ciples. Since the war the Democratic party 
has opposed reconstruction upon theories and 
prejudices which the wai abolished, and it has 
no plan to meet the situation inevitably pro- 
duced by the Fifteenth Amendment, which it 
denounces as unconstitutional, It is a strong 
party, because frand, ignorance, superstition, and 
passion are its allies, It has gained certain cp- 
parent successes, because of the necessary re- 
action against a party long in power, because 
of some of the mistakes of that party, and be- 
cause of the unscrupulousiiess of the Democrat- 
ic managers. ‘The great Der :ocratic achieve- 
ment since che war ‘s + biainiug power in the 
State of New York, but Go. ernor Horrman 
can hardly believe tht he was b onestly elected ; 
nor would Mr. Sweesy, the New York Dictator 
of his party, probably deny that the State, hon- 
estly polled, is Republican, 

In a free government parties ave not only or- 
ganizations to secure certain policies—they are 
also represeutatives of certain tendencies and 
principles iz human nature and society. It is 
a very imperfect and mistaken view, therefore, 
which does cot embrace borh these facts. The 
Republican party apparently began with the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, and first nom- 
inated a candidate for the Presidency in 1856, 

Sut the essential truth is, that the repeal of the 

Missouri Compromise plainly revealed to the 
people of this country who honestly respected 
liberty as the foundation of the government the 
real spirit, purpose, and tendency of the Dem- 
ocratic party. ‘The Whigs stupidly tried to 
evade the situation, and when the thunder was 
already angrily roaring, played that it was pleas- 
antweather. They instantly disappeared amidst 
universal contempt; and the great issue was at 
once joined. On the one hand were those who 
believed in the American principle, on the oth- 
er those who disbelieved. At the polls and in 
the field the conflict has raged until the present 
moment. The believers have thus far been 
successful; but the unbelievers do not relin- 
quish the struggle. Is this the moment for the 
victors to disband ? 

The spirit and tendency which the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise revealed in the coun- 
try still exist. ‘They were organized in the 
Democratic party then, and they are organized 
under the sanie name now. ‘The specific pur- 
pose is not the same, but the spirit is unchanged. 
It is a party whose last National Convention, less 
than two years ago, was controlled by the ex- 
treme South Caroline spirit, and abjectly sub- 
mitted, in the old way, while rebel chiefs, still 
wet with the blood of Union soldiers, dictated 
a virtual repudiation of the national debt of the 
war. Overwhelmed at the polls, despite its 
boldest frauds, it has resisted step by step, in 
Congress and in the State Legislatures, recon- 
struction upon equal rights: and, baffled in that 
wretched effort, it turns in the moment of its 
final defeat and exclaims, “The Republican 
party has fulfilled its mission, and we must now 
be intrusted with power!” 

Upon what compulsion? What conceivable 
reason is there for supposing that the Demo- 
cratic party, whose steady hostility to the prin- 
ciples of the war and the policy of reconstruc- 
tion is notorious, will more wisely maintain that 
policy and those principles than the party whose 
strength lies in its honest adhesion to justice 
and freedom? Or why should the country sup- 
pose that a party the effects of whose undis- 
puted supremacy may be studied in the city of 

.New York would give it a more honest or a 
more orderly government? And if the party 
f slavery would be an ill-chosen defender of 
iberty, why should we expect a government of 
intelligence from the party of ignorance? The 
Democratic party is unchanged. What policy 
fatal to our institutions may not count upon its 
support ? 

Look at one fact. The principles of the Ro- 
man Church, which is the most absolute of re- 
ligious despotisms, when applied to politics are 
necessarily and radically opposed to a popular 
system like ours, Now, it is the policy of the 








Roman Church to engage in politics every 
where. ‘The Pope, in his Syllabus, declares 
that human governments are subordinate to the 
Church. Already the purpose of that Church 
in this State and country is frankly announced 
by its priests. It is the overthrow of the Amer- 
ican system of unsectarian schools, which is the 
bulwark of our political system. ‘This is a 
movement dictated in the interest of a power- 
ful and absolute ecclesiastical body, essentially 
repugnant to all American principles, and nec- 
essarily menacing to the happy continuance of 
the government—and upon what does it depend 
for support? Upon the old lackey of slavery, 
the Democratic party. It is but another il- 
lustration of the unchanged nature of that 
party. The assault upon the American pub- 
lic school system is important solely because 
it will have the aid of the Democratic party. 
And since ,it still remhains organized and for- 
midable, although its policy for a generation 
has been scornfully repudiated by the people, 
and every one of its measures has been defeat- 
ed, can any respectable reason be offered why 
the Republican party should be expected to 
dissolve because its principles and policy have 
thus far been heartily approved by the people ? 





Mr. HOAR AND GENERAL 
SICKLES. 


Tue President having satisfied himself that, 
under the circumstances, there was no desirable 
resident candidate for the Supreme Bench in 
the late Judge Wayne's district, nominated to 
that position the Attorney-General of the United 
States—a man of spotless character, of conceded 
ability, of admirable legal learning, of great ex- 
perience upon the bench, and an original, in- 
flexible Republican. The Senate has refused 
to confirm him, The alleged reason is non- 
residence: the actual reason is political inde- 
pendence. Mr. Hoar being rejected, the coun- 
try is yet to see what will be the fate of Gen- 
eral Stckies. If party considerations have 
decided the action in the first case, it should 
not be forgotten that there are such consider- 
ations involved in the second. The Repub- 
lican party comprises the great body of the in- 
telligence of the country. What will be the 
effect upon intelligent and self-respecting men 
of the rejection of Mr. Hoar and the con- 
firmation of General SickLes? Of course it 
will be a notification to the Executive that the 
one is a representative of the kind of nomina- 
tion which will be favorably received, the other 
of a kind that will not be tolerated. Can such 
a notification be made by a Republican Senate 
without—to say no more—seriously disturbing 
the Republican party ? 

We frankly acknowledge the patriotic serv- 
ices of General SickieEs, of which his maimed 
person is a monument. We concede his ex- 
perience and ability. We grant that when the 
Republicans of New York made him a delegate 
at large to the National Convention they sur- 
rendered the right to protest against any fur- 
ther honor that might be offered him as a con- 
sequence of the action of that Convention, 
Above all, we allow with those who most strong- 
ly urge his confirmation that he has been the 
object of a great deal of foul, and, doubtless, of 
very much false vituperation; and that a man 
who seeks by good conduct to obliterate the re- 
membrance of evil courses should not be re- 
lentlessly cast back and refused even a chance 
of reformation, 

But having granted all this, @nd most heart- 


“ily, does it follow that such a person should be 


selected for the highest public honors? Sup- 
pose, for instance, the worst of the unfortunate 
clergyman, HoraceCooke. Suppose that after 
a few years he reforms, lives a reputable life, 
and shows his patriotism as thousands of others 
show it. Could this be seriously urged as a 
reason for making him a bishop in his Church ? 
Or, suppose that some young man is sent to the 
State Prison for forgery. He serves his time 
humbly and patiently, and returns to society a 
reformed man, Can those who do not think 
that he should be selected for especial public 
honor be fairly accused of forbidding him to 
rise, and of refusing him Christian sympathy ? 

The essential reason of the objection to Gen- 
eral SIcKLEs’s confirmation is evident to every 
generous mind. The Republican party has a 
right to demand that this reason should influ- 
ence the action of the Senate. If any body is 
disposed to quote the Prodigal Son, let him re- 
member that the father, with all his joy, did 
not prefer the prodigal to the older son, and 
that it was to the older that he said, * All that 
I have is thine.” We are sincerely sorry that 
the nomination was made, and as sincerely we 
hope it will not be confirmed. 





THE DISGRACE OF THE NEW 
YORK BAR. 


Tuere are lawyers in New York who are 
just as heartily ashamed of the ill fame of the 
profession here, both in some of its representa- 
tives upon the bench and at the bar, as all other 
intelligent and honorable people. There are 


certain judges before whom no self-respecting 
advocate or honest man wishes to plead, as there 
are members of the bar whom it is a disgrace 





to be compelled to recognize as professional 
peers. A distinguished lawyer, who sent his 
wine at a public table to a certain judge, said, 
when his friend remonstrated, ‘‘I don’t want to 
get his ill-will ;” and such is the condition of 
the judiciary in this city, that when the charge 
is publicly made that some of the judges who 
sit in the most important cases are notoriously 
corrupt, every body shrugs his shoulders and 
assents, but names no names lest he should fall 
into the hands of one of those magistrates, and 
have ingenious revenge dealt out to him for jus- 
tice. There are magistrates and lawyers who 
are known to be as much the property of certain 
men and corporations as GurtH was the thrall 
of Cepric the Saxon. If they wore a collar 
like Gurtu’s, inscribed with their owner’s 
name, they would not be more plainly and dis- 
gracefully labeled than they are. 

The honor of a great profession was never 
more smirched than that of the law in the city 
of New York to-day, and it is not surprising 
that the better part of the profession intend to 
consider whether it is not possible to do some- 
thing to redeem it. It is certainly practicable 
for honorable lawyers to show to the profession 
and to the world that they despise shysters, of 
high or low degree, and that men who practice 
dishonorably, in whatever way, will be stigma- 
tized by those who do not. Such a pressure 
of opinion can be applied that a man will 
pause before accepting the largest retainers for 
undertaking the most despicable work. Money 
is very powerful in New York; but we all know 
men who have bought great fortunes too dear- 
ly. There are men, noted in their pursuits, 
who ,have given every thing for money, and 
they are so shunned that they live in isolation. 
Their power may make them feared, but their 
use of it makes them despised. 

Let it be understood that a similar fate awaits 
any magistrate or lawyer who thrives dishonor- 
ably, and a line will be drawn between honor- 
able lawyers and others, which will be of signal 
service both to the profession and to the public. 
The degradation of the bench is doubtless oc- 
casioned, in great part, by the system of elec- 
tion instead of appointment ; and if the recent 
meeting and deliberation of the profession 
should result in an organized effort to secure 
the adoption of the proposition of the new Ju- 
diciary article to return to the appointment sys- 
tem, it will be a worthy result. Moreover, 
the moral influence of a professional protest, 
not against persons, but against infamous pro- 
fessional practices, will be of the utmost service. 

Public acquiescence in immorality is demor- 
alizing. When certain notorious men sit as 
judges, and certain clever lawyers become the 
tools of unscrupulous corporations, and serve, for 
hire, the purposes of contemptible men—and 
such judges and such lawyers there are in the 
city of New York—if the public sense of decency 
does not express in some decisive and forcible 
manner its abhorrence and disgust, it is a sign 
of an alarming decay of the public virtue, and a 
surrender of power to dishonesty, which can end 
only in some general catastrophe. 





A TUB TO A WHALE. 


TueE people of the West are generally feeling 
poor, They have been selling their No. 2 wheat 
at 80 cents instead of $1 50 as last year; they 
are discovering that, owing to accidents in har- 
vesting, an unusually large proportion of the 
crop will class as No. 3; on the whole, they 
are going to receive much less money than 
they expected for the bountiful harvest of 1869. 
Turning over the subject in their minds, with 
perhaps less philosophy than the vicissitudes of 
the past few years should have taught them, 
they have come to the canclusian that the dif- 
ficulty arises from a scarcity of currency and an 
insufficient supply of banks. They have, accord- 
ingly, instructed their Representatives in Con- 
gress to insist on an extension of the national 
banking system, and the result is Senator SuER- 
man’s Currency bill, which passed the Senate on 
the 3d inst. 

This bill authorizes the issue of $45,000,000 
more bank currency to be put forth by new banks, 
against a like amount of three per cent. certifi- 
cates which are to be canceled; and after this 
issue has been made, a further sum of $20,000,- 
000 of bank currency, to be taken from the States 
which have more than their proportion of the 
$300,000,000 now afloat, and given to those 
which have less, 

This would appear, on its face, to be an in- 
crease of the volume’ of irredeemable paper- 
money to the extent of forty-five millions, And 
in this view it would seem singular that the 
passage of the bill through the Senate did not 
lead to the least advance in gold at New York, 
in cotton at New Orleans, or in wheat at Chi- 
cago. If the West is right in its theory, that 
the cause of the prevailing poverty in that sec- 
tion is the want of bank currency, how does it 
happen that a promise of 15 per cent, more cur- 
rency meets with no response in the Western 
markets, sensitive as they are ? 

No action has yet been taken on the bill in 
the House of Representatives. It is presumed, 
however, that the influences which led to the 
passage of the bill by a large majority in the 





amendment by the House. We see no reason 
why it should not become a law, if the West 
wants it. 

For it is, in simple truth, a mere ‘tub to the 
whale,” and does not matter one iota, one way 
or the other. 

The idea that money can be made more 
abundant, and that prices can be made to ad- 
vance, by the establishment of new banks under 
the national system, is very ludicrous, Every 
one has laughed at the simplicity of the rogue 
in the old play who proposed to his “pal” to 
‘start a bank” by way of supplying their ne- 
cessities, But really, in view of recent discus- 
sions in Congress, it seems proper to state 
gravely that banks are mere custodians, not 
creators, of capital; and that capital and cur- 
rency are two very different things. 

The West and the South lack capital. They 
are, comparatively speaking, new countries, 
They are growing rich very fast indeed; but 
they are not yet as rich as the East, or as the 
wealthy parts of Europe. The demand for cap- 
ital in the West is so far in excess of the sup- 
ply that the value of money averages nearly one 
per cent. a month. Western merchants who 
desire to do business on borrowed money chafe 
at the high rate, and fancy it could be reduced 
by an extension of the national banking sys- 
tem. But for every dollar of currency issued 
by the proposed new banks, one dollar and ten 
cents, in bonds, must be deposited at Washing- 
ton, and every dollar of discounts must be off- 
set by a dollar of deposits. If a thousand new 
banks, with a million capital each, were author- 
ized to-morrow at the West, money—i. e., cap- 
ital—would not be any more abundant there. 
The new banks could not issue currency with- 
out lodging bonds with the Bureau, and they 
could not lend any more money than people left 
with them on deposit. Capital, which is merely 
another word for the savings of a community, 
is the growth of time, the fruit of prosperous 
trade and industry continued throngh a series 
of years. To fancy it can be suddenly secured, 
through the establishment of banks, is just as 
idle as to seek the philosopher's stone, In the 
course of a generation or two money will nat- 
urally fall to three or four per cent. in New 
York, six to seven per cent. in Cincinnati and 
Chicago, and eight to nine per cent. in San 
Francisco. But this will be the fruit of the ac- 
cumulation of capital from long-continued prof- 
its from trade and industry, and the result can 
not be quickened by the establishment of banks, 

It is not at all likely that any considerable 
number of banks will be established under Sen- 
ator SHerMan’s bill, if it becomes alaw. Of 
the existing sixteen hundred national banks, a 
considerable number are making little or no 
money. Many stockholders in Western na- 
tional banks would have done much better with 
their money had they kept it in hand, instead 
of investing it in bank stock. Banking in a 
new country, where the people are rich in every 
thing except money, is by no means a flourish- 
ing business. A Western or Southern bank 
has no deposits to speak of, for the custom- 
ers of the bank have but little money to de- 
posit. But they all want discounts, The 
country merchant, the miller, the farmer, the 
forwarder, all have their little notes which must 
be discounted. When the bank has exhausted 
its capital, it can only meet these demands by 
becoming a borrower, in its turn, of its corre- 
spondents in New York. And it is notorious 
that, during at least half the year, the country 
banks in the West are in debt to their friends 
here. This is not, we can assure our Western 
friends, a very profitable business. New York 
has plenty of capital, and supplies it, when it is 
required, with lavish hand; and it is apt to 
charge a round price for its use. To establish 
banks at the West, which will be dependent on 
New York for the money they will have to lend 
to their home customers, is a business in which 
a ‘* good hater” might fairly wish to embark his 
enemy. 





SENATOR REVELS. 


Ir is a curious and interesting fact that with 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, and 
the close of the great series of measures of re- 
construction which formally end the war, a liv- 
ing symbol of the victory of equal rights which 
has been achieved should appear in the Senate 
of the United States in the person of Mr. Re- 
VELS, the colored Senator from Mississippi. It 
is no less striking and significant that the pa- 
pers which always toadied the great slave-driv 
ers in Congress gibe and sneer at the new Sen- 
ator, not because of any want of capacity, any 
fault of character, or any defect of manner, but 
solely because of color. If Mr, Revers shall 
prove to be as shallow as Mr. WIGFALL, as ar- 
rogant as Mr. Toomss, as false to his country as 
Mr. JEFFERSON Davis; and if, like those an- 
cient Democratic Senators and all their breth- 
ren, he shall devote all his energies to the per- 
petuity and extension of the most un-Ameri- 
can, the most disastrous, and the most inhuman 
policy that was ever proposed in the Legisla- 
ture of a civilized nation, we shall agree that 
the Democratic gibes are well deserved. 

If, on the other hand, he shall modestly and 

‘eadily continue to support the great principles 


Seuate will secure its adoption without material | .» which his life has been devoted—ifhe shall 
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continue to do all that he can to elevate and en- 
lighten the most unfortunate class of American 
citizens, to establish securely that policy of 
equal rights among the people which is alone 
truly American and democratic, to cultivate 
universal sympathy and fraternity, and to hold 
the Union to the great and humane purposes 
for which it is declared in the Constitution to 
be established—if he proves by his Senatorial 
course his faith in popular government, in lib- 
erty, in justice, as the best guarantees of civili- 
zation and progress, and the greatest good of 
the greatest number, he will do what neither 
Mr, Wicratt, nor Mr. Toomss, nor Mr. Si1- 
DELL, nor Mr. Mason, nor Mr. Jerrerson Da- 
vis, nor any of the Democratic Senators ever 
did, and will commend himself, as they certain- 
ly never did, to the grateful remembrance and 
honor of his fellowecitizens. 





PANDORA’S BOX. 

THe recent summary execution of SALNAVE 
in Hayti violently turns public attention to that 
island and its sisters in the Gulf, and impress- 
ively suggests the question whether this is the 
kind of population that it is desirable to add to 
ours, ‘The history of Hayti is a tale of blood. 
The negroes were cruelly wronged in the be- 
ginning, and they have fearfully revenged them- 
selves, There is no occasion for denouncing 
them. Every sneer and execration leveled at 
them recoils with tenfold force upon the men 
of our own color. But what good reason can 
be urged that the United States should incor- 
porate into themselves all this radically alien 
and essentially perilous element? Coffee and 
sugar and tobacco are not reasons for adding 
the most discordant elements to our population, 
in which the fires of old hate and jealousy still 
slumber. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the victorious 
party in the Haytien war, whose leaders have 
just shot SaLNavE, are also a party in the Do- 
minican troubles at the other end of the island. 
SaLNAvE was captured by the Dominican Gen- 
eral CaBraL, who is in arms against Barz, 
from whom we propose to lease the Bay of Sa- 
mana, and under whose auspices San Domingo 
itself is to become ours, The party triumphant 
in Hayti is the party opposed to the annexation 
of San Domingo. Is it worth while for us to 
pay large sums of money for a territory wholly 
alien, and upon which there is a party victori- 
ous in arms bitterly opposed to the sale? Do 
we wish to annex civil wars and hatreds and 
heart-burnings? Do we wish an island which 
we can keep in order only by an army, and con- 
sequent greatly increased military expenses ? 
If the whole population of Hayti and the Do- 
minican republic, facetiously so called, should 
unite in asking to pay ten millions of dollars to 
be admitted to the Union, it might become nec- 
essary to allow that the destiny was too mani- 
fest to be resisted. But a commercial intrigue 
against which the leaders in power upon the 
island protest is not manifest destiny by any 
means, If we wish a naval station in the West 
Indies, we have agreed in honor to take St. 
Thomas, and the taking involves no hatred, no 
barbarism, and nothing but the addition of a 
few thousands of peaceful Danes to the popu- 
lation. In both cases, as proposed, we pay 
money; but let us be very careful that we buy 
something, and are not sold in the transaction. 

A correspondent of the 7ribune writes on the 
9th of January from Port-au-Prince, that Hayti 
is ready to enter upon a career of peace. On 
the 10th of January the Dominican CaBraL 
captured Satnave and delivered him to the 
provisional Haytien authorities. On the 15th 
SALNAVE arrived at Port-au-Prince. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, he was tried by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. At twenty minutes past six he was 
shot. The people are said to have danced and 
sung when it was known that SaLnave was 
brought in a prisoner. But three years ago 
they danced and sung when he appeared as 
President. To-day it is Sacer who takes Sat- 
NAVE’S first place. To-morrow he will proba- 
bly take his last, The Haytien struggle, as 
the Zribune correspondent says, is to prevent 
“an entire relapse of Haytien society into bar- 
barism.” We ask again, is this a struggle and 
a society which patriotism or good sense re- 
quires that the United States should embrace ? 
If the San Domingo treaty shall be reported 
for ratification by the Foreign Committee of the 
Senate, the country has a right to expect the 
most conclusive statement of the advantages 
which will be secured by it to this country, and 
an equally conclusive reply to the obvious and 
stringent reasons for letting the island severely 
alone. 


STATE OF THE LAW AS TO 
USURY. 


Tue decisions recently made in various por- 
tions of the State on this subject show the 
need of a uniform regulation applicable to the 
whole country. In a late suit brought by the 
Lake Ontario National Bank of Oswego, in 
which the defense of usury was maintained, 
Judge Mutxen, of the Supreme Court, held 





that the State law did not apply, as the loan on | 


which excessive interest was paid or agreed 





upon was made by a national bank, and that 
Congress had provided for the case. 

Under our State law the whole debt, princi- 
pal and interest, would have been forfeited. 
The act approved June 3, 1864, known as the 
National Bank Act, provides that in case a 
greater rate of interest shall be knowingly tak- 
en or reserved by any such institution than the 
rate allowed by the laws of the State or Terri- 
tory in which the bank shall be located, it shall 
be adjudged a forfeiture “of the entire interest 
which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt 
carries with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon.” 

It should be stated, in justification of the 
bank, that only seven per cent. interest was 
actually taken at the time of the loan; but there 
was an agreement on the part of the debtor to 
pay, in addition to the principal, ‘‘ exchange on 
New York”—a point which it is unnecessary 
to explain, as, under the circumstances, it was 
found to be usurious. 

Appeal from the ruling of the Circuit Judge 
was taken and argued before Judge Bacon, 
who, at Special Term, affirmed the decision, and 
the defense was abandoned. The Bankers’ 
Magazine states that Judge Moraan, of the same 
judicial district, and Judge RosEncrans, in an- 
other, had made the same decision. ‘The case 
before Judge Rosencrans was one in which The 
First National Bank of Whitehall was plaintiff. 

The defendants in the several cases con- 
tended that the act of Congress, with respect to 
usury, was merely cumulative; that it left the 
State law in full operation; and if it went be- 
yond this, and superseded the State law, that 
the act of Congress was void. These points 
were overruled, and the decision may now be 
regarded as the settled law on the subject. 
The power of Congress to prescribe a rule in 
this respect, applicable to the national banks 
and their customers, is unquestionably derived 
from the specific grant of authority ‘‘ to regu- 
late commerce among the several States.” As 
this authority is general, if there is power to 
affix the penalty for taking usurious interest in 
any case which arises in one of the States, it 
may be extended to all other cases, There 
would be a great defect in our system if it 
were impossible for the General Government to 
prescribe the penalty in all cases. 

The laws of the respective States on this sub- 
ject are various. In some States the principal 
and interest are both forfeited, in some only 
the interest is forfeited; in others the excess 
of interest over and above the prescribed rate ; 
while in some twice, and in others thrice, the 
regular rate is forfeited, By the act of Con- 
gress approved June 3, 1864, above referred 
to, if the rate of interest paid by a borrower is 
usurious, the latter may recover from the bank 
“twice the amount of interest so paid.” 

Certainly there would seem to be no good 
reason for establishing different penalties in the 
different States for a violation of usury laws. 
A person living in a State where only the ex- 
cess of interest is forfeited might, in his deal- 
ings with a neighboring borrower, living in an 
adjoining State, where the whole principal and 
interest are forteited, be seduced into making a 
loan in the latter in ignorance of that severe 
penalty, and thus lose his whole debt. We are 
now bound together in close commercial inter- 
est—closer than formerly, on account of the 
creation of the national banks on a system 
which requires that the circulation of one shall 
be accepted by the others to a certain extent; and 
it would seem to be reasonable that commerce 
shall not be confused with divers penalties and 
different rules of law in such transactions. The 
mere fact that the General Government has in- 
terfered in this matter at all, is a sufficient rea- 
son for advancing to the passage of a general 
regulation, inasmuch as its act, now in exist- 
ence, adds one more to the immense variety of 
penalties and punishments. 

The concurrence of several courts in the de- 
cision that Congress has not passed beyond the 
true boundary of its powers into the region ap- 
propriated by our system to individual States, is 
an answer in part to the unjust clamor that 
there is a tendency in the Republican adminis- 
tration to usurp, and improperly extend, the 
national authority. 

Before the war there was a decided tendency 
in the opposite direction, due to the claim that 
the weight of sovereignty resided in the States, 
and they were allowed to legislate on many 
subjects over which the power of the General 
Government was exclusive whenever it chose 
to legislate. Thus it was held chat the insolv- 
ent laws of States might be enforced until Con- 
gress chose to act by passing a uniform bank- 
rupt law, when instantly State laws inconsistent 
with it were held to be invalid. The power 
of the Union existed from the beginning, but it 
was suffered to be dormant until occasion arose 
for its exercise. So the power to regulate ex- 
cludes the idea that any other can make regu- 
lations applicable to the same thing. 

It would seem, therefore, to be wise to pass 
a general law to create uniformity in these 
penalties and punishments ; so that, in order to 
be safe in dealings between citizens of different 
States, it shall not be necessary to know the 
various rules which appertain to every particu- 
lar State, to be derived from various and, to the 
uninitiated, inaccessible statute books. 








THE LABOR CONVENTION UPON 
INTEREST. 


Tue late Labor Convention in Boston de- 
bated resolutions which condemned the taking 
of interest under any pretext, inasmuch as it 
made labor subservient to capital. A very 
simple explanation clears this confusion. 

Our paper-money is a promise to pay the 
gold and silver dollar, of a certain weight and 
fineness, of one or the other of those metals, as 
specified in acts of Congress, These metals, 
into which our circulating medium must ulti- 
mately be resolved, are procured from the earth 
by labor. They may be said to be, therefore, 
the sole product of dabor; and hence every law 
which strips them of any faculty is a blow at 
labor itself. If their creation was wholly arti- 
ficial, and their commercial value was derived 
principally or largely from legislative acts, and 
the legislative power was lodged in aristo- 
cratic hands, there would be some ground for 
the denunciation of the resolutions, But as 
their value in exchange is due chiefly to the 
amount of useful labor which the coin repre- 
sents, and which drew from Ga.tanr the re- 
mark we quoted in a recent article, that “* man— 
that is to say, his labor—is the only true meas- 
ure of value,” the attack of members of the 
Convention was leveled at the very cause they 
represented, 





NOTES. 


In discussing the school question it must not 
be forgotten that what the enemies of our pres- 
ent system really demand is not the exclusion of 
the Bible, but the division of the school-money 
among the sects proportionally to numbers. The 
Rev. Mr. Preston, to whose discourse upon this 
subject we have already referred, and who states 
distinctly the claim of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
says: ** We have never regarded the reading of 
appropriate portions of the Bible as any great ob- 
jection in itself to our Public Schools, provided 
that it be done without comment or attempts at 
interpretation.” And he adds: ‘*The exclu- 
sion of the Bible would not render the Common 
Schools satisfactory to us, for this alone would 
not make them non-sectarian.” And again: 
** With our convictions of duty, no schools will 
satisfy us but those in which we can teach our 
religion.” The scope of this demand, therefore, 
is, that the State shall provide for teaching every 
sectarian view of religion, and that the Mormons 
shall receive their share of the public money to 
be applied to teaching Mormonism. Mr. Pres- 
ton “‘emphatically” denies any hostility to the 
Public Schools. ‘*We dc not wish them de- 
stroyed,” he says. But he knows, of course, 
that his proposition is radically antagonistic to 
the present system. The principle of the school 
system now is that the State supports no church. 
The schools are neither Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptis', nor Unitarian. But he would have the 
State support every sect. The contest is vital, 
for it involves the American idea of govern- 
ment. 





Senator WI11son’s bill for a pension for Mrs, 
Lincotn should be passed without hesitation, 
but with an increase of the amount. Two thou- 
sand dollars is not enough. ‘The subscription 
for the family of General Raw.ins and of Mr. 
Stanton will doubtless yield an income of two 
or three times that sum, and we do not believe 
that the people of this country are unwilling to 
make a suitable and handsome provision for the 
widow of the murdered President if they are 
willing to make any, of which there can be no 
doubt. It is a national shame that it has been 
so long delayed, and Congress must see by the 
hearty welcome with which the press has received 
the proposition of the pension, that it is the wish 
of the loyal nation for whom the late President 
laid down his life. 





In an admirable little paper upon Secretary 
Stanton, in the Army and Navy Journal, we find 
this charaeteristic story, which the writer, evi- 
dently an intimate personal friend of Mr. Stan- 
TON, gives in his own words. It is not the less 
valuable that it was told in kindly defense of Mrs. 
Lincotn: ** The second day after I took office, 
one of those indescribable half loaters, half gen- 
tlemen, came into my office, and handed me a 
card from Mrs. Lincoxn, asking that the man 
be made a commissary. I said, ‘There is no 
place for you, and if there were, the fact that 
you bring me such a card would prevent my giv- 
ing itto you;’ and I torethecardup. The next 
day he came with a kind of small triumph in his 
eye, and handed me a formal letter from Mrs. 
LincoLn, making the same request. I said, ‘I 
told you yesterday there was no place for you— 
there never will 4 one while I am Secretary.’ 
I tore up the letter, saying, ‘I will see Mrs, 
Lixcotn.’ During the day I called upon her, 
and said, ‘I thought it only proper to call upon 
you, Madam, regarding a card and letter I have 
received from you.’ She said, ‘Yes, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I thought that as wife of the President I 
was entitled to ask for so small a favor.’ I said, 
* Madam, we are in the midst of a great war for 
national existence. Our success depends upon 
the people. My first duty is to the people of the 
United States ; my next duty is to protect your 
husband’s honor and your own. [If I should 
make such appointments, I should strike at the 
very root of all confidence of the people in the 
government, in your husband, and you and me.’ 
She said at once: ‘ Mr. Stanton, you are right, 
and I will never ask you for any thing again,’ 
anc she never did.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

January 31.—In the Senate, almost every member 
presented petitions for the abolition of the frankin 
privilege.—In the House, bills were introduced to ad- 
mit Mississippi ; to remove all political disabilities ; to 
grant belligerent rights to Cuba; to establish the gal- 
aries of Senators and Representatives at $3000 a year, 
and reduce the mileage to ten ceuts; and for appren- 
ticeships in the pory 

February 1.—In the Senate, progress was made with 
oe aoe Ay | Seal action was not taken.—In 

e House, the was re an 
bate was ordered to be petetes. pa ae o> 

February 2.—In the Senate, the Currency bill was 
passed by a vote of 39 to 23.—In the House, a resolu- 
tion was introduced ky Mr. Logan, looking to the rec- 
ognition of the Cubahs as belligerents. bill to es- 
tablish a uniform system of naturalization was re- 


po 
February 8.—In the Senate, a resolution was fotro- 
duced to inquire into the expedieucy of establishing a 
National Police force, in view of the state of affairs in 
rtions of the South. Mr. Sherman re; rted a bill 
for funding the National debt, extending banking 
privileges, and establishing specie payments.—In the 
ouse, & large part of the session was taken up with 
a discussion of the bill to eupply the naval deficien- 
cies, amounting to $3,000,000, the result of which was 
the adoption of an amendment reducing the appro- 
priations to $1,500,000, and the passage of the tH as 
amended. The bill for the admission of Mississippi, 
which is exactly similar to the one under which Vire 
ginia was admitted, was passed. A bill amending the 
act in relation to additional bounties, which extends 
the benefits of pensions, etc., to the families of de« 
ceased soldiers who enlisted for a period of less than 
a year, was passed. An extensive and important bill 
— for the execution of every and all the laws 
Utah Territory wasirepoited and recommitted. 
4.—In the Senate, a bill {was passed au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to withhold 
moneys due to States in default of the payment of 
interest on bonds held in trust by the government. 
A long discussion wae had in reference to the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege on a motion to take the 
House bill from the table. The motion was lost by a 
vote of 22 to 84.—In the House, a resolution was 
adopted after some debate authorizing the Committee 
on Military Affairs to investigate the reported sale of 
appointments to the Naval and Military Academies 
by members of Congress. 
February 5.—The Senate was not in session, and the 
time of the House was occupied with an unimportant 
general debate. 8 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 


The most important bill introduced in the New 
York State Legislature during the week was the one 
to provide a new charter for this city. The salient 
features of this instrument are the following: 

The Mayor, Comoe and Couneel to the Core 
poration are to be elected for four years. No charter 
election will take place until 1871, and thereafter ev- 
ery second year, e new Common Council is to 
consist of fifteen Aldermen, and an Aseistant from 
each ward. The details of municipal labor are to be 
divided among eleyen departments, to wit: Depart- 


ment of Fin of Public Works, of Law, of Public 
Charities, of Police, of Education, of Public Build. 
ings, of Public Parks, of Excise, Sanitary Depart- 


ment, and Fire Department. The superintendent of 
lice is to be called Chief of Police, and to be subor« 
inate to the Mayor, and the present Superintendent 
is legislated out of office. Provision is made for the 
retention of the present police and firemen, except in 
cases speci The Board of Excise is to consist of 
three members, Liquor shops may open at 4 o'clocic 
a.M., and remain open until 1 o'clock a.m. They must 
cl on Sundays, but the prohibition does not 
include the selling of liquor to guests by hotels or 
steamboats. The restriction upon the sale of lager 
beer on Sunday is absolutely removed. The Common 
Council shall have the power of impeaching the May- 
or, Comptroller, and Counsel to the Corporation. 
The Education Department is not changed op any of 
its features. The authority over the several depart- 
ments is completely vested in the Mayor and Alder- 
men, and divorced from the Governor. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Cities, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The statement of the public debt shows a net de- 
crease of $3,933,664 89 during the mouth of January. 
The coin balance is $101,600,730, including coin certifi- 
cates amounting to $50,000,000, The currency balance 
is $8,690,807. e purchased bonds and interest 
amount to $97,082,354, 

The Legislature of Tennessee has passed an act 

ranting aid to the Mediterranean and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company of New York, the object of which 
is to encourage immigration to the South by means of 
direct communication with Southern Europe. 

Several years ago General Frank P. Blair refused to 
take the oath at the polls in Missouri, and was de- 
barred from voting. e carried the case up to Wash- 
ington for an opinion. The Court has decided against 
= thus establishing the validity of the State test 
oath, 

The “new nation” across the northern border has 
come to a sudden end. Dictator Riell, after a short 
and inglorious reign, has been deposed by the people, 
and Governor M‘Tavish has been reinstated The 
Hudson by | is in full control again, and 
Riell is a prisoner .n Fort Garry. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tr is said that the Pope will hereafter refuse to re. 
ceive protests against the affirmation of the dogma of 
infallibility. Rumors of his death have again been 

ut in circulation, but were found to have originated 
n the statement that he had had an attack of epelipsy, 
which was not regarded as of a fatal character. These 
rumors have had the effect, however, to excite epecu- 
lation in regard to his successor, the favorite candi- 
date in England being Archbishop Manning. 

It is reported that the Duke of ontpensier will no 
longer be Reaost for the Spanish throne. Prince 

a Catholic, and a son of the King of Saxony, 
and Prince Charles of Prussia, are now among the 
principal candidates named. 

M. Le Verrier, the distinguished French astronomer 
and Senator, has been removed from the directorship 
of the Imperial Observatory for action In the Senate 


which the government d t with his 
official poetic 





tion. 

A dispatch from Vienna states that the Archdochess 
Elizabeth of Austria has fied to this country. No rea- 
son for this strange step is assigned. 

The ts of the American Cable Company have 
obtained the consent of the Dutch government for the 
landing of the cable in Holland. 

It is reported, on the authority of a letter from a 
British naval officer on the coast of Africa, that Dr. 
Livin, e been burned as a wizard by a chief in 
the interior. e correctness of the report is doubted 


by the London papers. 
"a alliance —ereen Egypt and Greece is said to 
concluded. 
a fom Mexico represent the condition of af- 
fairs in that country as truly deplorable. Revolution- 
attempts are frequent, and the government is un- 
able to preserve tranquillity. A plot to proclaim Santa 
‘Anna has been discovered, and the principals arrest- 
ed. Puebla is reported guiet. A battle is reported to 
have taken place in San Luis Potosi, which resulted {n 
a victory of the insurgent troops, and the capture by 
them of twenty ieces of artillery. General N te 
is said to be in Mexico secretly working in the inter- 
ests of Santa Anna. 

On January 81, Sefior Castanon, editor of the Voz de 
Cuba, a journal in the Spanish interest published in 
Havana, was shot and killed by several Cubans st Key 
West, whither he had gone to fight a duel, 
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BABY. 


A pretty domestic 
story is that which our 
artist tells in this beau- 
tiful engraving, and 
tells so well that we 
need scarcely call the 
attention of our read 
ers to the artistic skill 
displayed in its treat- 
ment. The happy man- 
ner in which he has 
expressed the pride of 
the young mother, the 
shrinking timidity of 
the baby, the anxiety 
of the nurse lest the 
doctor should hurt her 
pretty charge, and the 
kindly good-nature of 
the old familv doctur, 
will strike ever) one 
at first glance. 

We trust the hint 
conveyed indirectly by 
this picture may not 
be lost upon families 
where this necessary 
precaution against a 
loathsome disease has 
been neglected. The 
sanitary superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan 
District of New York, 
in a recent report, call 
ed attention to the fact 
hat this disease has 
become fedrfully prev 
alent throughout the 
West, especially in Cal- 
ifornia, and that great 
precaution will be nec- 
essary to keep it from 
spreading through New 
York. In most Euro- 
pean countries the reg- 
ulations in regard to 
the vaccination of chil- 
dren are very rigid, and 
are enforced without 

pect torank, Ata 
certain age every child 
is vaccinated; those of 
the poor by the police 


physician, who gives a 
certificate that the law 
has been complied 
with. This excellent 
regulation has nearly 


banished — small - pox 
from many cities where 
it once made fearful 
among the 
poorer ¢ lasses, One of 


ravages 


the results is, that this 
disease is very seldom 
brought to this coun- 
try bv immigrants. In 
1869. mut of 662 cases 
treated at Blackwell's 
Island Hospital, only 








VACCINATING THE BABY.—[From a Sxercu ny Son EytTInGE.]) 
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152 were brought from 
abroad. This fact car- 
ries its own moral, 


GENERAL AMES, 


GENERAL ADELBERT 
Ames, who has just 
been elected to the Unit- 
ed States Senate from 
the State of Mississippi, 
and whose portrait is 
given on this page, is a 
native of Maine, and 
entered West Point as 
a cadet from that State. 
He graduated with hon- 
or in 1856, received a 
lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, and has since re- 
mained in the army. 
No officer has a more 
honorable war - record 
than General Ames. 
He served with distinc- 
tion in the Army of the 
Potomac, and partici- 
pated in nearly every 
battle in which that gai- 
lant host was engaged, 
and was promoted for 
gallant and meritorious 
services through the va- 
rious grades, from lieu- 
tenant to the rank of 
major - general, which 
he now holds. 

General AmEs is about 
thirty-five years of age, 
a man of pleasant bear- 
ing, of frank and yet 
firm disposition. His 
administration as Mili- 
tary Governor of Mis- 
sissippi has been emi- 
nently wise and success- 
ful. He was chosen 
Senator by the nearly 
unanimous vote of the 
Legislature of that 
State. Should the ques- 
tion of his eligibility be 
decided against him, his 
rejection by the Senate 
would cause general re- 
gret throughout the 
State, where his impar- 
tial conduct has won the 
respect of all parties. 





HON. Hl. R. REVELS. 

On this page will be 
found the portrait of 
Hon. H. R. Reve s, 
Senator elect from Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Revers 
was born in North Car- 
olina, in 1822, of free 
colored parents. He 
was educated at a 
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Quaker Seminary in Indiana, and became a Methodist min- 
ister. At the breaking out of the war he was settled in 
Baltimore, and from that time took an active part in the 
management of freedmen’s affairs. In 1864 he went to 
Vicksburg, in pursuance of this mission, and assisted in 
the organization of schools and churches among the liber- 
ated slaves. He passed the next two years in Kansas and 
Missouri, preaching and lecturing on moral and religious 
subjects; returned to Mississippi the following year, and | 
has since resided in Natchez. He is presiding elder of his 
Church for the southern portion of the State. Since July | 
last he has been a member of the City Council, and has 
served in that capacity with credit. A short time since 
he was elected to the State Senate by a handsome majority, 
and has now been selected by the Legislature as a proper 
man to represent the State in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. Reve -s is a tall, portly man, of light complexion: 
has benevolent features, a pleasant voice, and cultivated 
manners. He is thoroughly respected by his own people, 
and by the whites. 


SEA-DRIFT. 
Tue inhabitants of the sea are fiercer than those of the 
land, all, or nearly all, being carnivorous, and preying upon 
each other. Various regions or zones are inhabited by cer- 
tain fishes and other animals peculiar to them, and found in 
no other parts. Sometimes they travel to find food, but 
those greater travelers, the currents, bring them large sup- 
plies too. The Gulf Stream carries immense numbers of 
the jelly-like medusx northward, to be eagerly devoured by 
the Greenland whale, whose huge body is chiefly sustained 
by such apparently trifling food. It is well known that the 
narrowness of its throat prevents it from swallowing any 
thing larger than shrimps and small crabs. Medusz abound 
in the polar seas, sometimes to such an extent as to calm 
ruffed water; but the amount drifted from the tropics is 
not too much to make up for its constant destruction by 
this animal. The great nursery of marine life is in the Pa- 
cific and Indian oceans. There the warm, placid waters 
are seen tinged for miles with crimson, yellow, or white, by 
millions of infusoria, whose curious forms are only reveal- 
ed by the microscope. There whole fleets of the ‘* Portu- 
guese man-of-war’’ and ‘‘ Sallee-man,” as sailors call the 
nautilus and velella, are setting out with the gentle drift- 
currents on a long voyage that has no end for them but 
death, and a sinking into unfathomable depths of still, dark 
water below, where their delicate shells add to the crust of 
dead organisms ever forming freshly upon the sea-floor. 
Sea-weed is not without its uses. ‘The immense quanti- 
ties of wrack thrown upon the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Iceland are used by the poor for fuel and cattle-food, 
and the more delicate kinds are even eaten by themselves. 
Formerly thousands of tons were used annually in the man- 
ufacture of alkali. The 
edible birds’ nests found 
along the shores of the 
Java and Chinese seas 
are made by a swallow 
which feeds upon a spe- 
cies of floating sea-weed. 
From this it extracts 
the glutinous substance 
forming the nest. This 
gelatine can be made 
artificially, if one may 
so call it, by boiling down 
the weed; and in some 
parts of the Indies it is 
really used in cookery. 
Seeds, plants, and 
even large trees are oft- 
en drifted across the seas 
to foreign shores, where 
they sometimes take root 
if the soil and climate 
be favorable. Growing 
in the hot, rank moist- 
ure of a primeval forest, 
or among the reeds bor- 
dering a grassy upland, 
this living vegetation is 
swept away with its 
whole banks by the fu- 
rious inundations of 
tropical rivers. It forms 
a sand-bank at the river 
mouth, which in course 
of time silts up into a 
delta, generally an im- 
mense, thickly-wooded 
swamp of rich alluvial 
soil, tigers and alliga- 
tors infesting its gloomy 
depths. But a great 
part of this débris is 
driven out to sea. Mr. 
Bates says that in the 
flood season the Ama- 
zon bears along ‘‘ a con- 
tinuous line of uprooted 
trees and islets of float- 
ing plants ;” and in the 
open sea, four hundred 
miles from its ‘mouth, 
he saw ‘‘ patches of float- 
ing grass, mingled with 
tree-trunks and wither- 
ed foliage,” among them 
fruits of a tree found = {: 
only on the banks of the \\ 
Great River, the Ubussie 
palm. The floods of the 
Orinoco, the Congo, the N 
Ganges, the Plate, and : 
the Mississippi float out 
to sea similar natural 
rafts. Among the Phil- 
ippine and Molucca isl- 
ands they are met with, 
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the large Chinese rivers. 
Those of the Orinoco 
are covered with water- 
plants in flower; and 
so solid are they ‘that 
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nights as they come down with the swirling flood. The 
Mississippi tears away whole acres covered with wood; 
and one hundred miles from the mouth of the Ganges float- 
ing islands have been seen, composed of matted trees and 
soil, with trees growing erect upon them. Many of these 
carry monkeys, storks, alligators, snakes, and tigers. Gen- 
erally victims of the next storm, a few may have sailed 
safely before the steady summer winds to more than one 
lonely rock or sand-key, plants taken root, and animals 
multiplied there, before man came to reign over all. It is 
an interesting question to many how animal and vegetable 
life spread over the earth, and our increasing knowledge of 
deep-sea currents explains much. All these things are 
received by the great universal ocean, and by it distributed 
far and wide. 

Not only is this lower life dispersed by the currents, but 
man too is affected by them. The idea conceived by Co 
lumbus of a western continent was confirmed by the fact 
of trees and bodies of strange men being stranded on the 
Azores. In 1508 a French ship captured an Esquimaux 
canoe containing seven men, near the English coast, and 
Esquimaux have several times been driven in their canoes 
by storms to the Orcades. The wreck of a Japanese junk 
was drifted to the Sandwich Islands with her surviving 
crew. In this it is easy to trace the agency of the Black 
Stream of Japan, as the foregoing instances may be attrib- 
uted to that of the Gulf Stream. Stories are on record of 
Pacific islanders having helplessly drifted for months be- 
fore seeing land; and undoubtedly many islands have been 
peopled in this way. Humboldt says that some casks of 
palm-oil, belonging to the cargo of a vessel wrecked near 
Cape Lopez, were carried across the Atlantic by the equa- 
torial current, and made a second passage with the Gulf 
Stream to the coast of Scotland, where they were found. 
A similar thing has happened to more than one wrecked 
cargo in the West Indies. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE PYRENEES. 
Tue multiplicity of charms of various kinds almost ri- 
vals those of the ages of faith. A toad hung up and left 
to die in a stable preserves the horses from the evil-eye ; 
certain pointed stones, called Peyres de pigotes, or small 
pox stones, tied round the neck, are a defense against in- 
fectious diseases. In the valley of Argélés the poorest 
peasant contrives to procure a mighty log of wood on Christ- 
mas-eve ; this is lighted, and to it he offers a portion of the 
bread, wine, etc., of which his poor supper on that night is 
composed. Hawthorn and laurel secure the wearer against 
thunder; the inhabitants of Biarritz make wreaths of these 
plants at dawn on St. John’s Day; they then rush to the 
sea, plunge in after a prayer, and are safe, during the en- 
suing twelvemonth, from the temptations of evil spirits. 
The belief in fairies and spizits is common, There is 
the friendly sprite who 
tends the fire, folds the 
linen, and redes up the 
house in the absence of 
its owner. Le Follet is 
a tricksy imp, who lives 
among the mountains, 
and specially delights 
in teasing horses, which 
are sometimes found on 
stormy mornings with 
manes marvelously plait- 
ed, andin a state of great 
agitation from his visits, 
As to fairies, they are 
still visible to the unso- 
phisticated Pyreneans, 
and they sit at the en- 
trance of their grottoes, 
combing their golden 
hair, much as they used 
to do in our own old 
nursery days. He who 
tries to reach them per 
ishes; should he find fa 
vor in their eyes, he dis- 
appears forever from this 
world, If, however, a 
mortal release a fairy 
from a spell, she some- 
times lends him her 
=— magic wand, with which 
he can obtain whatever 
he desires. In the Ba 
rége valley the fairies 
| inhabit the interior of 
the Pic de Bergons, and 
flax placed at the foot 
of their abode is in- 
stantly spun into the 
= finest thread. In the 
= =; valley of Barousse they 
= =| go from house to house 
on New Year's night, 
carrying happiness in 
their right hands, and 
sorrow in their left, un- 
der the form of two 
children, the one crown- 
~ ed with flowers, the oth- 
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—— er weeping. ‘To propi- 
tiate them a repast is 

>= spread in a room with 


open doors and win- 

os dows, and on the mor 
> : row the master of the 
= house distributes the 

food among his family 
; and servants, with good 
= wishes forthe New Year. 
Occasionally, however, 
tricks mia) be played 
upon female fairies with 
impunity, as when one 
was caught in a pair of 
trowsers, left in a gar- 


A reputation for witch- 
craft is both profitable 
and dangerous in those 
parts. A witch who died 
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den for the purpose, 


quietly at Argélés in 
1865 had lived sur- 
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ed on her by those who | 
feared her power; but in 1850 a poor old wo- 
man, named Jeanne Bedouret, was thrown alive 
into a heated oven at Pujo, near V ic-Bigorre, 
‘ ied under the torture. 
Page rcs hs people, the inhabitants 
ofthe Pyrenees account, by legendary stories, 
for natural sights and sounds. ‘The man in the 
moon was banished to his place of distant exile 
aor Sabbath-breaking; he sinned in February ; 
he has borne the name of that month ever since. 
He still bears upon his shoulder the fagot that he 
gathered on the sacred day. He is condemned 
to labor without repose until the end of the world, 
when he will have expiated his transgression, and 
will regain his liberty and name. When the 
shepherd, leading home his flock, hears the 
shiver of leaves in the wind, when mysterious 
woodland sounds startle him, when the mount- 
ain echoes awake from rock to rock, he trem- 
bles, for he knows that Bassa Jaon (Basque for 
the wild lord) is near. Bassa Jaon is of enor- 
yous size; he has a human countenance, and 
walks upright like a man; but he surpasses the 
stag in activity, and is covered with long, smooth 
hair, He foresees tempests, and at such times 
cries aloud, for he knows that he must endure 
the hardest buffets of the elements. Occasion- 
ally he forewarns the herdsman of the approach- 
ing storm, and woe to the unlucky wight who 
neglects or despises the caution! Despite his 
formidable appearance and manners, Bassa Jaon 
seems to be rather a good-natured personage, 
who does not resent liberties. Once having 
fallen, like the fairy, into the trap of a pair of 
trowsers, he allowed himself to be tricked into 
revealing the secret of the previously unknown 
art of welding iron. Some have supposed that 
sassa Jaon is a legendary reminiscence of the 
orang-outang of Africa, where the Basques are 
said formerly to have sojourned. 
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SUN AND RAIN. 


A yowna wife stood at the lattice-pane, 
In a study sad and ‘‘ brown,” 
Watching the dreary, ceaseless rain, 
Steadily pouring down— 
Drip, drip, drip, 
It kept on its tireless play ; 
And the poor little woman sighed, ‘‘ Ah, me! 
What a wretched, weary day!” 


An eager hand at the door, 

A step as of one in haste, 
A kiss on her lips once more, 

And an arm around her waist: 

Throb, throb, throb, 

Went her little heart, grateful and gay, 
As she thought, with a smile, ‘‘ Well, after all, 

t isn’t so dull a day!” 


Forgot was the plashing rain, 
And the lowering skies above, 
Fer the sombre room was lighted again 
By the blessed sun o’ love: 
. ** Love, love, love!” 
Ran the little wife's murmur’d lay; 
‘* Without, it may threaten and frown if it will; 
Within, what a golden day!” 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1869, by HARPER & Brovruers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


MAN AND WIFE. 
Bry WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “‘ No Name,’ 
“The Moonstone,” etc., etc. 
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WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRASTIONS. 





CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 
GONE. 


BuaxcHe came in, with a glass of wine in 
her hand, and saw the swooning woman on the 
floor. 

She was alarmed, but not surprised, as she 
knelt by Anne, and raised her head. Her own 
previous observation of her friend necessarily 
prevented her from being at any loss to account 
for the fainting fit. The inevitable delay in get- 
ting the wine was—naturally to her mind—alone 
to blame for the result which now met her view. 

If she had been less ready in thus tracing the 
effect to the cause, she might have gone to the, 
window to see if any thing had happened, out- 
of-doors, to frighten Anne—might have seen 
Geotfrey before he had time to turn the corner 
of the house—and, making that one discovery, 
might have altered the whole course of events, 
not in her coming life only, but in the coming 
lives of others. So do we shape our own desti- 
nies, blindfold. So do we hold our poor little 
tenure of happiness at the capricious mercy of 
Chance. It is surely a blessed delusion which 
persuades us that we are the highest product of 
the great scheme of creation, and sets us doubt- 
ing whether other planets are inhabited, because 
other planets are not surrounded by an atmos- 
phere which we can breathe! 

After trying such simple remedies as were 
within her reach, and trying them without suc- 
cess, Blanche became seriously alarmed. Anne 
lay, to all outward appearance, dead in her 
arms. She was on the point of calling for help 
——come what might of the discovery which would 
ensue—when the door from the hall opened once 
more, and Hester Dethridge entered the room. 


HARPER'S 


her resolution to carry her point by placing her 
account-book on the desk in the library. It was 
only when this had been done that Blanche re- 
ceived any answer to her entreaties for help. 
Slowly and deliberately Hester Dethridge walk- 
ed up to the spot where the young girl knelt with 
Anne’s head on her bosom, and looked at the 
two without a trace of human emotion in her 
stern and stony fuce. 

‘Don’t you see what's happened?” cried 
Blanche. ‘* Are you alive or dead? Oh, Hes- 
ter, I can’t bring her to! Look at her! look 
at her!” 

Hester Dethridge looked at her, and shook 
her head, Looked again, thought for a while, 
and wrote on her slate. Held out the slate over 
Anne’s body, and showed what she had written: 

‘* Who has done it?” - 

‘* You stupid creature!” said Blanche. ‘‘ No- 
body has done it.” 

The eyes of Hester Dethridge steadily read 
the worn white face, telling its own tale of sor- 
row mutely on Blanche’s breast. The mind of 
Hester Dethridge steadily looked back at her 
own knowledge of her own miserable married 
life. She again returned to writing on her slate 
—again showed the written words to Blanche. 

‘*Brought to it bya man. Let her be—and 
God will take her.” 

**You horrid unfeeling woman! how dare you 
write such an abominable thing!” With this 
natural outburst of indignation, Blanche looked 
back at Anne, and, daunted by the death-like 
persistency of the swoon, appealed again to the 
mercy of the immovable woman who was look- 
ing down at her. ‘*Oh, Hester! for Heaven's 
sake help me!” 

The cook dropped her slate at her side, and 
bent her head gravely in sign that she submit- 
ted. She motioned to Blanche to loosen Anne’s 
dress, and then—kneeling on one knee—took 
Anne to support her while it was being done. 

The instant Hester Dethridge touched her, 
the swooning woman gave signs of life. 

A faint shudder ran through her from head to 
foot—her eyelids trembled—half opened for a 
moment—and closed again. As they closed, a 
low sigh fluttered feebly from her lips. 

Hester Dethridge put her back in Blanche’s 
arms—considered a little with herself—returned 
to writing on her slate—and held out the written 
words once more: 

**Shivered when I touched her. That means 
I have been walking over her grave.” 

Blanche turned from the sight of the slate, and 
from the sight of the woman, in horror. ‘* You 
frighten me!” she said. ‘** You will frighten her, 
if she sees you. I don’t mean to offend you; 
but—leave us, please leave us.” 

Hester Dethridge accepted her dismissal, as 
she accepted every thing else. She bowed her 
head in sign that she understood—looked for the 
last time at Anne—dropped a stiff courtesy to 
her young mistress—and left the room. 

An hour later the butler had paid her, and 
she had left the house. 

Blanche breathed more freely when she found 
herself alone. She could feel the velief now of 
seeing Anne revive. 

‘**Can you hear me, darling ?” she whispered. 
**Can you let me leave you for a moment ?” 

Anne's eyes slowly opened and looked round 
her—in that torment and terror of reviving life 
which marks the awful protest of humamty 
against its recall to existence when mortal mercy 
has dared to wake it in the arms of Death. 

Blanche rested Anne’s head against the near- 
est chair, and ran to the table upon which she 
had placed the wine on entering the room. 

After swallowing the first few drops Anne be- 
gan to feel the effect of the stimulant. Blanche 
persisted in making her empty the glass, and 
refrained from asking or answering questions 
until her recovery under the influence of the 
wine was complete. 

**You have overexerted yourself this morn- 
ing,” she said, as soon as it seemed safe to speak. 
**Nobody has seen you, darling—nothing has 
happened. Do you feel like yourself again ?” 

Anne made an attempt to rise and leave the 
library; Blanche placed her gently in the chair, 
and went on: 

“*There is not the least need to stir. We 
have another quarter of an bour to ourselves 
before any body is at all likely to disturb us. 
I have something to say, Anne—a little proposal 
to make. Will you listen to me?” 

Anne took Blanche’s hand, and pressed it 
gratefully to her lips. She made no other re- 
ply. Blanche proceeded : 

‘“*T won't ask any questions, my dear—I won't 
attempt to keep you here against your will—I 
won't even remind you of my letter yesterday. 
But I can’t let you go, Anne, without having my 
mind made easy about you in some way. You 
will relieve all my anxiety, if you will do one 
thing—one easy thing, for my sake ?” 

** What is it, Blanche ?” 

She put that question with her mind far away 
from the subject before her. Blanche was too 
eager in pursuit of her object to notice the ab- 
sent tone, the purely mechanical manner, in 
which Anne had spoken to her, 

**T want you to consult my uncle,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘Sir Patrick is interested in you; Sir 
Patrick proposed to me this very day to go and 
see youat theinn. He is the wisest, the kindest, 
the dearest old man living—and you can trust 
him as you could trust nobody else. Will you 
take my uncle into your confidence, and be 
guided by his advice ?” 

With her mind still far away from the subject, 
Anne looked out absently at the lawn, and made 
no answer. 





The«ook had accepted the alternative which 
her mistress’s message had placed before her, 
if she insisted on having her own time at her 
own sole disposal for the rest of that day. Ex- 
actly as Lady Lundie had desired, she intimated 


*‘Come!” said Blanche.. ‘‘One word isn’t 
much to say. Is it Yes or No?” 

Still looking out on the lawn—still thinking of 
something else—Anne yielded, and said ‘‘ Yes.” 

Blanche was enchanted. ‘‘ How well I must 
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have managed it!” she thought. ‘‘ This is what ' ed on discovering the place in which Miss Silves- 


my uncle means, when iy uiicie talks of ‘put- 
ting it strongly.’” 

She bent down over Anne, and gayly patted 
her on the shoulder. 

‘‘That’s the wisest ‘Yes,’ darling, you ever 
said in your life. Wait here—and I'll go in to 
luncheon, or they will be sending to know what 
has become of me. Sir Patrick has kept my 
place for me, next to himself. I shall contrive 
to tell him what I want; and he will contrive 
(oh, the blessing of Iaving to do with a clever 
man; there are so few of them !)—he will con- 
trive to leave the table before the rest, without 
exciting any body’s suspicions. Go asvay with 
him at once to the summer-house (we have been 
at the summer-house all the morning; nobody 
will go back to it now), and I will follow you as 
soon as I have satisfied Lady Lundie by eating 
some lunch. Nobody will be any the wiser but 
our three selves. In five minutes or less you 
may expect Sir Patrick. Let me go! We 
haven t a moment to lose!” 

Anne held her back. Anne’s attention was 
concentrated on her now. 

** What is it?” she asked. 

“Are you going on happily with Arnold, 
Blanche ?” : 

** Arnold is nicer than ever, my dear.” 

“Ts the day fixed for your marriage ?” 

“The day will be ages hence. Not till we are 
back in town, at the end of the autumn. Let 
me go, Anne!” 

**Give me a kiss, Blanche.” 

Blanche kissed her, and tried to release her 
hand. Anne held it as if she was drowning, as 
if her life depended on not letting it go. 

** Will you always love me, Blanche, as you 
love me now ?” 

‘* How can you ask me!” 

‘7 said Yes just now. You say Yes too.” 

Blanche said it. Anne’s eyes fastened on her 
face, with one long, yearning look, and then 
Anne’s hand suddenly dropped hers. 

She ran out of the room, more agitated, more 
uneasy, than she liked to confess to herself. Nev- 
er had she felt so certain of the urgent necessity 
of appealing to Sir Patrick’s advice as she felt at 
that moment. 


The guests were still safe at the luncheon-table 
when Blanche entered the dining-room. 

Lady Lundie expressed the necessary surprise, 
in the properly graduated tone of reproof, at her 
step-daughter’s- want of punctuality. Blanche 
made her apologies with the most exemplary hu- 
mility. She glided into her chair by her uncle's 
side, and took the first thing that was offered to 
her. Sir Patrick looked at his niece, and found 
himself in the company of a model young En- 
glish Miss—and marveled inwardly what it might 
mean. 

The talk, interrupted for the moment (topics, 
Politics and Sport—and then, when a change 
was wanted, Sport and Politics), was resumed 
again all round the table. Under cover of the 
conversation, and in the intervals of receiving 
the attentions of the gentlemen, Blanche whis- 
pered to Sir Patrick, ‘* Don't start, uncle, Anne 
is in the library.” (Polite Mr. Smith offered 
someham. Gratefully declined.) ‘* Pray, pray, 
pray go to her; she is waiting to see you—she is 
in dreadful trouble.” (Gallant Mr. Jones pro- 
posed fruit tart and cream. Accepted with 
thanks.) ‘Take her to the summer-house: I'll 
follow you when I get the chance. And manage 
it at once, uncle, if you love me, or you will be 
too late.~’ 

Before Sir Patrick could whisper back a word 
in reply, Lady Lundie, cutting a cake of the rich- 
est Scottish composition, at the other end of the 
table, publicly proclaimed it to be her ‘‘own 
cake,’ and, as such, offered her brother-in-law 
aslice. ‘The slice exhibited an eruption of plums 
and sweetmeats, overlaid by a perspiration of 
butter. It has been said that Sir Patrick had 
passed the age of seventy—it is, therefore, need- 
less to add that he politely declined to commit 
an unprovoked outrage on his own stomach. 

** My cake!” persisted Lady Lundie, elevating 
the horrible composition on a fork. ‘* Won’t 
that tempt you?” 


Sir Patrick saw his way to slipping out of the . 


room under cover of a compliment to his sister- 
in-law. He summoned his courtly smile, and 
laid his hand on his heart. 

‘A fallible mortal,” he said, ‘is met by a 
temptation which he can not possibly resist. If 
he is a wise mortal, also, what does he do ?” 

‘* He eats some of My cake,” said the prosaic 
Lady Lundie. 

**No!” said Sir Patrick, with a look of unut- 
terable devotion directed at his sister-in-law. 
‘* He flies temptation, dear lady—as I do now.” 
He bowed, and escaped, unsuspected, from the 
room. 

Lady Lundie cast down her eyes, with an ex- 
pression of virtuous indulgence for human frailty, 
and divided Sir Patrick’s compliment snedently 
between herself and her cake. 


Well aware that his own departure from the 
table would be followed in a few minutes by the 
rising of the lady of the house, Sir Patrick hur- 
ried to the library as fast as his lame foot would 
let him. Now that he was alone, his manner be- 
came anxious, and his face looked grave. He 
entered the room, 

Not a sign of Anne Silvester was to be seen 
any where. The library was a perfect solitude. 

**Gone!” said Sir Patrick. ‘* This looks bad.” 

After a moment's reflection he went back into 
the hall to get his hat. It was possible that she 
might have been afraid of discovery if she staid 


in the library, and that she might have gone on 
to the summer-house by herself. 

If she was not to be found in the summer- 
house, the quieting of Blanche’s mind and the 
clearing up of her uncle’s suspicions alike depend- 





ter had takeu iciuge. Ia this cuse time would 
be of importance, and the capacity of making the 
most of it would be a precious capacity at start- 
ing. Arriving rapidly at these conclusions, Sir 
Patrick rang the bell in the hall which commu- 
nicated with the servants’ offices, and summoned 
his own valet—a person of tried discretion and 
fidelity, nearly as old as himself. 

“*Get your hat, Duncan,” he said, when the 
valet appeared, ‘‘ and come out with me,” 

Master and servant set forth together silently, 
on their way through the grounds. Arrived 
within sight of the summer-house, Sir Patrick 
ordered Duncan to wait, and went on by him- 
self. ; 

There was not the least need for the precau- 
tion that he had taken. The summer-house was 
ag empty as the library. He stepped out again 
and looked about him. Not a living creature 
was visible. Sir Patrick summoned his servant 
to join him. 

**Go back to the stables, Duncan,” he said, 
**and say that Miss Lundie lends me her pony- 
carriage to-day. Let it be got ready at once 
and kept in the stable-yard. I want to attract 
as little notice as possible. You are to go with 
me, and nobody else. Provide yourself with a 
railway time-table. Have you got any money ?” 

** Yes, Sir Patrick.” 

**Did you happen to see the governess (Miss 
Silvester) on the day when we came here—the 
day of the lawn-party ?” 

**T did, Sir Patrick.” 

‘** Should you know her again ?” 

“IT thought her a very distinguished-looking 

rson, Sir Patrick. I should certainly know 

er again.” 

** Have you any reason to think she noticed 

ou?” 
“e She never even looked at me, Sir Patrick.” 

**Very good. Put a change of linen into your 
bag, Duncan—I may possibly want you to take 
a journey by railway. Wait for me in the stable- 
yard. ‘This is a matter in which every thing is 
trusted to my discretion, and to yours.” 

‘**' Thank you, Sir Patrick.” 

With that acknowledgment of the compliment 
which had been just paid to him, Duncan grave- 
ly went his way to the stables; and Duncan’s 
master returned to the summer-house, to wait 
there until he was joined by Blanche. 

Sir Patrick showed signs of failing patience 
during the interval of expectation through which 
he was now condemned to pass. He applied 
perpetually to the snuff-box in the knob of his 
cane. He fidgeted incessantly in and out of the 
summer-house. Anne's disappearance had placed 
a serious obstacle in the way of further discov- 
ery; and there was no attacking that obstacle, 
until precious time had been wasted in waiting to 
see Blanche. 

At last she appeared in view, from the stept 
of the summer-house ; breathless and eager, hast- 
ening to the place of meeting as fast as her feet 
would take her to it. 

Sir Patrick considerately advanced, to spare 
her the shock of making the inevitable discovery. 
‘* Blanche,” he said. ‘*Try to prepare your- 
self, my dear, for a disappointment. I am 
alone.” 

“You don’t mean that you have let her go?” 

**My poor child! I have never seen her at all.” 

Blanche pushed by him, and ran into the sum- 
mer-house. Sir Patrick followed her. She came 
out again to meet him with a look of blank de- 
spair. ‘Oh, uncle! I did so truly pity her! 
And see how little pity she has for me!” 

Sir Patrick put his arm round his niece, and 
softly patted the fair young head that dropped on 
his shoulder. 

** Don’t let us judge her harshly, my dear: 
we don’t know what serious necessity may not 
plead her excuse. It is plain that she can trust 
nobody—and that she only consented to see me 
to get you out of the room and spare you the 
pain of parting. Compose yourself, Blanche. I 
don't despair of discovering where she has gone, 
if you will help me.” 

Blanche lifted her head, and dried her tears 
bravely. 

“* My father himself wasn’t kinder to me than 
you are,” she said. **QOnly tell me, uncle, what 
I can do!” 

‘*T want to hear exactly what happened in the 
library,” said Sir Patrick. ‘* Forget nothing, 
my dear child, no matter how trifling it may be. 
Trifles are precious to us, and minutes are pre- 
cious to us, now.” 

Blanche followed her instructions to the letter, 
her uncle listening with the closest attention. 
When she had completed her narrative, Sir Pat- 
rick suggested leaving the summer-house. “I 
have ordered your chaise,” he said; “and I can 
tell you what I propose doing on our way to the 
stable-yard.” 

‘* Let me drive you, uncle!” 

‘* Forgive me, my dear, for saying No to that. 
Your step-mother’s suspicions are very easily ex- 
cited—and you had better not be seen with me 
if my inquiries take me to the Craig Fernie inn. 
I promise, if you will remain here, to tell you 
every thing when I come back. Join the oth- 
ers in any plan they have for the afternoon—and 
you will prevent my absence from exciting any ~ 
thing more than a passing remark. You will do 
as I tell. you? That's a good girl! Now you 
shall hear how I propose to search for this poor 
lady, and how your little story has helped me.” 

He paused, considering with himself whether 
he should begin by telling Blanche of his consul- 
tation with Geoffrey. Once more, he decided 
that question in the negative. “Better to still de- 
fer taking her into his confidence until he had 
performed the errand of investigation on which 
he was now setting forth. 

‘*What you have told me, Blanche, divides 
itself, in my mind, into two heads,” began Sir 
Patrick. ‘There is what happened in the li- 
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brary before your own eyes; and there is what 
Miss Silvester told you had happened at the inn. 
As to the event in the library (in the first place), 
it is too late now to inquire whether that faint- 
ing-fit was the result, as you say, of mere ex- 
haustion—or whether it was the result of some- 
thing that occurred while you were out of the 


room. 

‘What could have happened while I was out 
of the room ?” 

**T know no more than you do, my dear. It 
is simply one of the possibilities in the case; and, 
as such, I notice it. To get on to what practi- 
cally concerns us; if Miss Silvester is in delicate 
health it is impossible that she could get, unas- 
sisted, to any great distance from Windygates. 
She may have taken refuge in one of the cottages 
in our immediate neighborhood. Or she may 
have met with some passing vehicle from one of 
the farms on its way to the Station, and may 
have asked the person driving to give her a seat 
in it. Or she may have walked as far as she 
can, and may have stopped to rest in some shel- 
tered place, among the lanes to the south of this 
house.” 

‘*T'll inquire at the cottages, uncle, while you 
are gone.” 

‘*My dear child, there must be a dozen cot- 
tages, at least, within a circle of one mile from 
Windygates! Your inquiries would probably 
occupy you for the whole afternoon. I won't 
ask what Lady Lundie would think of your being 
away all that time by yourself. I will only re- 
mind you of two things. You would be making 
a public matter of an investigation which it is es- 
sential to pursue as privately as possible; and, 
even if you happened to hit on the right cottage, 
your inquiries would be completely baftied, and 
you would discover nothing.” 

** Why not?” 

**T know the Scottish peasant better than you 
do, Blanche. In his intelligence and his sense 
of self-respect he is a very different being from 
the English peasant. He would receive you civ- 
illy, because you are a young lady ; but he would 
let you see, at the same time, that he considered 
you had taken advantage of the difference be- 
tween your position and his position to commit 
an intrusion. And if Miss Silvester had appeal- 
ed, in confidence, to his hospitality, and if he 
had granted it, no power on earth would induce 
him to tell any person living that she was under 
his roof—without her express permission.” 

** But uncle—if it's of no use making inquiries 
of any body, how are we to find her?” 

“I don't say that nobody will answer our in- 
quiries, my dear—I only say the peasantry wont 
answer them, if your friend has trusted herself 
to their protection. The way to find her is to 
look on beyond what Miss Silvester may be do- 
ing at the present moment, to what Miss Silves- 
ter contemplates doing—let us say, before the 
day is out. We may assume, I think (after what 
has happened), that, as soon as she can leave 
this neighborhood, she assuredly will leave it? 
Do you agree, so far?” 

**Yes! yes! Goon.” 

** Very well. She is a woman, and she is (to 
say the least of it) not strong. She can only leave 
this neighborhood either by hiring a vehicle or 
by traveling on the railway. I propose going 
first to the Station. At the rate at which your 
pony gets over the ground, there is a fair chance, 
in spite of the time we have lost, of my being 
there as soon as she is—assuming that she leaves 
by the first train, up or down, that passes.” 

** There is a train in half an hour, uncle. She 
can never get there in time for that.” 

**She may be less exhausted than we think; 
or she may get a lift; or she may not be alone. 
How do we know but somebody may have been 
waiting in the lane—her husband, if there is such 
a person—to help her? No! I shall assume 
she is now on her way to the Station ; and I shall 
get there as fast as possible—” 

‘* And stop her, if you find her there ?” 

** What I do, Blanche, must be left to my dis- 
cretion. If I find her there, I must act for the 
best. IfI don’t find her there, I shall leave Dun- 
can (who goes with me) on the watch for the re- 
maining trains, until the last to-night. He knows 
Miss Silvester by sight, and he is sure that she 
has never noticed Aim. Whether she goes north 
or south, early or late, Duncan will have my or- 
ders to follow her. He is thoroughly to be re- 
lied on. If she takes the railway, I answer for 
it we shall know where she goes.’ 

** How clever of you to think of Duncan!” 

** Not in the least, my dear. Duncan is my 
factotum ; and the course I am taking is the ob- 
vious course which would have occurred to any 
body. Let us get to the really difficult part of it 
now. Suppose she hires a carriage ?” 

‘* There are none to be had, except at the Sta- 
tion.” 

‘* There are farmers about here; and farmers 
have light carts, or chaises, or something of the 
sort. It is in the last degree unlikely that they 
would consent to let her have them. Still, wo- 
men break through difficulties which stop men. 
And this is a clever woman, Blanche—a woman, 
you may depend on it, whois bent on preventing 
you from tracing her. I confess I wish we had 
somebody we could trust lounging about where 
those two roads branch off from the road that 
leads to the railway. I must go in another di- 
rection; J can’t do it.” 

** Arnold can doit!” . 

“* Sir Patrick looked a little doubtful.. ‘* Ar- 
nold is an excellent fellow,” he said. ‘‘ But can 
we trust to his discretion ?” 

**He is, next to you, the most perfectly dis- 
creet person I know,” rejoined Blanche, in a very 
positive manner; ‘‘and, what is more, \ have 
told him every thing about Anne, except what 
has happened to-day. I am afraid [ shall tell 
him that, when I feel lonely and miserable, after 
~ have gone. There is something in Arnold— 

don’t know what it is—that comforts me, Be- 
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sides, do you think he would betray a secret that 
I gave him to keep? You don’t know how de- 
voted he is to me!” 

‘My dear Blanche, I am not the cherished 
object of his devotion ; of course I don’t know ! 
You are the only authority on that point. I 
stand corrected. Let us have Arnold, by all 
means. Caution him to be careful; and send 
him out by himself, where the roads meet. We 
have now only one other place left in which there 
is a chance of finding a trace of her. I under- 
take to make the necessary investigation at the 
Craig Fernie inn.” 

‘‘The Craig Fernie inn? Uncle! you have 
forgotten what I told you.” 

** Wait a little, my dear. Miss Silvester her- 
self has left the inn, I grant you. But (if we 
should unhappily fail in finding her by any other 
means) Miss Silvester has left a trace to guide us 
at Craig Fernie. That trace must be picked up 
at once, in case of accidents. You don’t seem 
to follow me? I am getting over the ground as 
fast as the pony gets over it. I have arrived at 
the second of those two heads into which your 
story divides itself in my mind. What did Miss 
Silvester tell you had happened at the inn?” 

‘*She lost a letter at the inn.” 

‘*Exactly. She lost a letter at the inn; that 
is one event. And Bishopriggs, the waiter, has 
quarreled with Mrs, Inchbare, and has left his 
situation; that is another event. As to the let- 
ter first. It is either really lost, or it has been 
stolen. In either case, if we can lay our hands 
on it, there is at least a chance of its helping 
us to discover something. As to Bishopriggs, 
next—" 

“You're not going to talk about the waiter, 
surely ?” 

‘“‘T am? Bishopriggs possesses two import- 
ant merits. Ie is a link in my chain of reason- 
ing; and he is an old friend of mine.” 

** A friend of yours ?” 

‘¢ We live in days, my dear, when one work- 
man talks of another workman as ‘that gentle- 
man.’ I march with the age, and feel bound to 
mention my clerk as my friend. A few years 
since Bishopriggs was employed in the clerks’ 
room at my chambers. He is one of the most 
intelligent and most unscrupulous old vagabonds 
in Scotland ; perfectly honest as to all average 
matters involving pounds, shillings, and pence, 
perfectly unprincipled in the pursuit of his own 
interests, where the violation of a trust lies on 
the boundary-line which marks the limit of the 
law. I made two unpleasant discoveries when I 
had him in my employment. I found that he 
had contrived to supply himself with a duplicate 
of my seal; and I had the strongest reason to 
suspect him of tampering with some papers be- 
longing to two of my clients. He had done no 
actual mischief, so far; and I had no time to 
waste in making out the necessary case against 
him, He was dismissed from my service, as a 
man who was not to be trusted to respect any 
letters or papers that happened to pass through 
his hands.” 

**T see, uncle! I see 

“ Plain enough now—isn't it? If that miss- 
ing letter of Miss Silvester’s is a letter of no im- 
portance, I am inclined to believe that it is mere- 
ly lost, and may be found again. If, on the other 
hand, there is any thing in it that could promise 
the most remote advantage to any person in pos- 
session of it, then, in the execrable slang of the 
day, I will lay any odds, Blanche, that Bishop- 
riggs has got the letter!” 

** And he has left the inn! 
nate!” 

**Unfortunate as causing delay — nothing 
worse than that. Unless I am very much mis- 
taken, Bishopriggs will come back to the inn. 
The old rascal (there is no denying it) is a most 
amusing person. He left a terrible blank when 
he left my clerks’ room. Old customers at Craig 
Fernie (especially the English), in missing Bish- 
opriggs, will, you may rely on it, miss one of the 
attractions of the inn. Mrs, Inchbare is not a 
woman to let her dignity stand in the way of her 
business. She and Bishopriggs will come to- 
gether again, sooner or later, and make it up. 
When I have put certain questions to her, which 
may possibly lead to very important results, I 
shall leave a letter for Bishopriggs in Mrs. Inch- 
bare’s hands. The letter will tell him I have 
something for him to do, and will contain an 
address at which he can write to me. I shall 
hear of him, Blanche; and, if the letter is in his 
possession, I shall get it.” 

“* Won't he be afraid—if he has stolen the let- 
ter—to tell you he has got it ?” 

‘* Very well put, my child. He might hesitate 
with other people. But I have my own way of 
dealing with him; and I know how to make him 
tell Me.—Enough of Bishopriggs till his time 
comes. There is one other point, in regard to 
Miss Silvester. I may have to describe her. 
How was she dressed when she came here? 
Remember, I am a man—and (if an English- 
woman’s dress can be described in an English- 
woman's language) tell me, in English, what she 
had on.” 


” 


How unfortu- 


**She wore a straw hat, with corn-flowers in 
it, and a white veil. Corn-flowers at one side, 
uncle, which is less common than corn-flowers in 
front. And she had on alight gray shawl. And 
a Piqué—” 

‘*There you go with your French! Not a 
word more! A straw hat, with a white veil, 
and with corn-flowers at one side of the hat. 
And a light gray shawl. ‘That’s as much as 
the ordinary male mind can take in; and that 
will do. I have got my instructions, and saved 
precious time. So far—so good. Here we are 
at the end of our conference—in other words, 
at the gate of the stable-yard. You understand 
what you have to do while I am away ?” 

**T have to send Arnold to the cross-roads. 
And I have to behave (if I can) as if nothing 
had happened.” 
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**Good child! Well put again! 
got what I call grasp of mind, Blanche. An in- 
valuable faculty! You will govern the future 
domestic kingdom. Arnold will be nothing 
but a constitutional husband. Those are the 
only husbands who are thoroughly happy. You 
shall hear every thing, my love, when I come 
back. Got your bag, Duncan? Good. And 
the time-table? Good. You take the reins—I 
won't drive. I want to think. Driving is in- 
compatible with intellectual exertion. A man 
puts his mind into his horse, and sinks to the 
level of that useful animal—as a necessary con- 
dition of getting to his destination without being 
upset. God bless you, Blanche! To the sta- 
tion, Duncan! to the station!” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wromrxa, one of the youngest of our Territories, 
possesses both wealth and enterprise, and bids fair 
in a few years to become an honor to the Republic. 
Strange as it may seem to those whose geography has 
become rusty, Wyoming is the very centre of the na- 
tion. A recent writer says: “The real divide of the 
continent is at Creston, one hundred and eighty-seven 
miles west of Sherman. Here, at an elevation of 7030 
feet from the sea, in the midst of sage brush and 
alkali beds, is the real back-bone of the nation. 
Should a sprimg rise here its waters. would divide, 
part flowing into the Pacific, and part into the At- 
lantic Ocean.” Forty miles west of Laramie, one of 
the principal cities of Wyoming, is Sheep Mountain, 
whose peak is 13,000 feet above the sea. Laramie 
itself is regularly laid out, and has a stream of pure, 
clear water running through the principal streets. 
Gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal have been discov- 
ered in this Territory, and promise, in due course of 
time, to be the source of immense wealth. The mount- 
ains are covered with timber, and a great quantity 
of lumber is constantly being removed from them. 
The foliage at the base of some of the mountains is 
so dense that the sun never penetrates it even in 
summer. 





A new location has been secured for the Union 
Theological Seminary, consisting of more than fifty 
lots, on St. Nicholas Avenue, between One Hundred 
and Thirtieth and One Hundred and Thirty-fourth 
streets. In view of the upward movement of popula- 
tion on this island, and its rapid extension across the 
river in Westchester County, it was considered that 
in a very short time the new location will be suffi- 
ciently central to meet all the necessities of such an 
institution, while it will also be provided with en- 
larged accommodations in an inviting neighborhood. 

The blade of the guillotine by which the criminal 
career of Traupmann was ended weighed one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. This instrument of death is 
so arranged that, in descending the grooves at the foot 
of which it strikes the neck of the criminal, it acquires 
by the rapidity of its fall a force and weight of 800 
pounds, 





The Relapsing Fever—a disease which has prevailed 
extensively in Europe since 1863, and has recently 
gained a foothold in this city—differs from other fevers 
in the one particular which gives it the name. After 
a severe and rapid course of fever, continuing several 
days, followed by a remarkable cessation of fever, and 
the apparent beginning of convalescence—these two 
successive stages comprising nearly fourteen days— 
then, suddenly, the apparently convalescent patient is 
seized with a violent relapse of fever, from which re- 
covery is so slow that the sufferer remains an invalid 
for many weeks, The certainty and severity of the 
relapse at the end of fourteen days is the striking 
mark by which this fever may be discovered. It ts 
contagious, and, as Dr. Charles Murchison has said, is 
“the appendage of poverty and destitution.” “ Fam- 
ine Fever,” the Irish appellation of this disease, and its 
German name, “ hunger typhus,” express a leading fact 
in its epidemic history. Fortunately, it is not a very 
fatal disease; but the patients remain disabled for 
weeks and months. 





The shop- windows are gorgeous with valentines. 
Hearts, and cupids, and doves, and every device which 
can represent the tender passion, are displayed in gold 
and silver and gay rainbow colors. The custom of 
sending valentines prevails largely among children in 
this city, who are always very much in earnest in the 
matter. The older young folks keep up the old cus- 
tom in aspirit of pleasantry. The prices of these pre- 
cious mementoes vary from one penny to twenty-five 
dollars; and a few are made of much higher value. 
A single firm in this city reports their sale of valen- 
tines in a single year to have amounted to $60,000. 
The entire sale of this kind of merchandise in the 
whole country amounts to several hundred thousand 
doilars. 





An illustrated quarto on “ Artistic Cookery,” by 
Urbain Dubois, the renowned chef of the King of 
Prussia, is announced by a London publisher. Price 
two guineas. It is foretold that this will excel Jules 
Gouffé’s ** Classic Kitchen ;” but Jules himeelf is pre- 
paring an immense work on preserving, confectionery, 
and kindred topics. 


We understand that a couple of New York ladies 
have formed a mercantile copartnership, and have 
taken an office in«Wall Street for the purpose of 
dealing in stocks and other securities. They are re- 
ported as exhibiting the ability necessary to the carry- 
ing on of a successful business. Certainly nobody has 
any right to interfere with them in the pursuit of any 
legitimate occupation. Yet we believe that the in- 
clination of very few women will lead them to choose 
Wall Street as their daily business place. 





A contract has been made for the building of the 
foundation stracture of the suspension tower of the 
East River Bridge, on the Brooklyn side. The cost 
will be $200,000, the timber to be furnished by the com- 
pany. This ponderous piece of mechanism, weighing 
about 8000 tons, will be constructed in the ship-yard 
of Webb & Co., of Greenpoint, and floated thence to 
the water side of the tower, which will be the easterly 
slip of the Falton Ferry Company. The caissons will 
be 20 feet in thickness, and will be extended over a 
large surface, so that the immense weight of the su- 
perstructure may be only moderate upon every square 
foot. As the width of the East River varies from 1200 
to 2500 feet, a vast amount of engineering skill and 
mechanism must be exercised in constructing a bridge 
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You have | across it. There are seven bridges over the River 
| Thames in Loudon, for ordinary traffic, and three 


exclusively for railways, The width of the Thames, 
through London, is from 870 to 1200 feet. The River 
a through the city of Paris, is from 100 to 600 
eet. 





M. Du Camp, a well-known member of the press fra- 
ternity in Paris, has been allowed the gratification of 
a most singular curiosity. He wrote to the chief ex- 
ecutioner, desiring that the guillotine might be fitted 
up for a private rehearsal for his own benefit, His re- 
quest was granted, and a straw figure was guillotined 
with the usual ceremonies. This, however, did not 
quite satisfy him, and be gave himself up as a crimin- 
alto the executioners, A sham toilet was performed, 
and he was bound hand andfoot. With his eyes fixed 
on the knife he then slowly and coolly mounted the 
steps, and was lsid on the piank. His curiosity was 
then satistied; but he may congratulate hiniself that 
he did not really lose his head, 


One thonsand and one ‘hundred valuable Chinese 
works have been lately added to the British Museum, 
They were originally selected with a view to their 
bearing on the translation of the Chinese classics, and 
consist of numerous commentaries, lexicons, and ex- 
planatory volumes, Also there are many critical 
works on history and chronology, as well as on the 
antiquities of China, with all of which subjects it is 
essential that the student should be acquainted be- 
fore he can hope to obtain a right understanding of 
the true meaning and value of the Chinese classics, 





If any body desires to purchase an excursion ticket 
for a trip around the world, occupying only about 
ninety days, and costing between ten and twelve hun- 
dred dollars in gold, the arrangements forfsupplying 
the public with tickets are said to be nearly com- 
pleted. By-and-by we shall think no more of going 
around the world than of going to the White Mount- 
ek cee 


Prince Arthur seems to have conducted himself with 
quiet, dignified selt-possession during his visit in this 
city. But who would be a prince, after all? It must 
certainly be any thing but agreeable to be inspected 
like any curiosity in a museum; to have the way one 
walks, and looks, and speaks, and eats criticised by 
every gaping visitor; to be unable to enjoy a prome- 
nade of a quiet Sunday afternoon without a mob of 
curious gazers following at one's heels, Traveling 
must be infinitely more pleasant when one is not a 
lion, but only a common person. 

The Prince, however, seems to have enjoyed him- 
self pretty wellamong us, He attended balls and par- 


— 


; ties, churches and theatres, and admired the beauties 


and wonders of New York, of which we ourselves are 
not a little prond. A few times, also, he was so for- 
tunate as to take a walk incognito, which must have 
been a luxury indeed. For, when a prince is to be 
seen, we are sorry to say that many, apparently well- 
bred in other respects, forget the courtesy which Amer 
ican ladies and gent!emen should always show. 


The Sancy Diamond is now for sale at a jeweler’s in 
Calcutta. It weighs 60% rntties, and is stated to 
have been found on the body of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. It was afterward, in 1479, bought by the 
King of Portugal. He sold it to Nicholas de Barly, 
Baron de Sancy, from whom it derived ite name. 
Sancy sent it to the king as a present by the hand of 
a servant, who, being attacked by robbers, ewallowed 
the stone, which was after his death found in his 
body. [t finally came into the bands of James IL, of 
England, who sold it to Lonis XIV, for $125,000. 4n 
the French Revolution it disappeared? —which was 
about the wisest thivg it could da, Some years later 
it turned up again, and was bonght by Prince Paul 
Demidoff. Now we hear of it at Valcutta, but how 
it came there is vot stated. 





Before Traupmann was led to execution the Chief 
of the Detective Police, in the presence of many 
witnesses, thus addressed him: “Traupmann, now 
that your last moment approaches, will you confess 
your crime?" “Wo,” be replied, in a firm voice; 
“that is to say, 1 have been guilty, but not of mur- 
der: l have not killed any one.” “ You persist in 
your assertion about your accomplices?” “ Yes.” 
“Will you name them?” Ali eyes were fastened on 
the criminal, and al) present held their breath. “ No,” 
he curtly replied. A second time, when on his way 
to the guillotine, M. Claude asked him: “Do you 
persist in your agsertions?" ‘1 do, I do,” he replied, 
with an incredible calmness, And again, after he had 
begun to ascend the scaffold, be stopped, and looked 
around for the Chief of the Police; but not seeing 
him, he said to the priest: “Tell Monsieur Claude 
that I persisted in my assertions to the last.” 

A ghost haunis the track of one of the Eastern rail- 
roads. It takes the form of a swinging light, and 
sometimes strange noises are heard. Some supersti- 
tious persons regard this as foreshadowing some great 
disaster; but the spiritualists say that it is the spirit 
of aman who was killed on the track abont two years 
ago. We would gladly wish that the ghosts of all 
who have been killed by railroad accidents should 
haunt their death-place, if thereby future disasters 
might be fewer. 


Letters were addressed to all the teachers In the 
public schools last week signed by the President of 
the Board of Education, calling attention to the rule 
of the Board requiring every child, before admission 
to any school, to be vaccinated as a precautionary 
measure against small-pox. 

A farmer in Putnam County, Ohio, has a new kind 
of mouser which will put the poor cats quite in the 
back-ground. For severai years he has kept a pair 
of black snakes in his barn, and all kinds of vermin 
have since entirely disappeared, and his cribe and 
bins are no more disturbed by rats and mice. They 
are better protection than a dozen cats, and are n- 
tirely harmless toward chickens and domestic ani- 
mals, The snakes employed for this purpose are not 
the racers nor spotted variety, but a short, thick spe- 
cies, of a jet black color. . 


The Demidoff Gallery, one of the largest private 
collections of works of art in the world, is to be dis- 
posed of at anction in Paris during the next three 
months. This collection for the last forty years has 
been kept in the villa of San Dorato, a short distance 
below the Cascine, near Florence. Every thing in 
this collection is valuable; and as many articles will 
doubtless be sold for less than their rea) value, the 
opportunity for purchasing something rare {# unusual, 
The sale commences on the nineteenth of February. 
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PIERRE BONAPARTE AND VICTOR NOIR. 
Own this page will be found the portrait of 
Prince Prerne NAroLeon Bonaparte and that 
f Viceror Norr, the journalist whom he recent- 
l h and shot The Prince is the 
n of Lretes, brother of NavoLteon L., 
I t Rome in 1815. In 18382 he 
: i to join his uncle JOSEPH, 
Xf t figured for a while as King of Spain; 
tl intil the coup d état placed 
t Emperor in power he has led a wan- 
g nturous career. From this coun- 
to Colombia, and joined the army 
f SanTanper, by whom he was placed in com- 
juadron, Soon after he returned to 
Italy, where he was regarded with disfavor by 
the Papal Government, which in 1836 intimated 
to him that he should leave the Papal States. 
a Surrounded by a troop of mounted police, he 
. v o and killed their chief; he received, 
however, two wounds in the encounter, and had 
to surrender. After a rather long detention at 
Fort Saint Angelo, in Rome, he returned to this 
country Ile next went to England, and thence 
h to the island of Corfu. During an excursion in 
‘ Albania he had a quarrel with the Pallikares, 
nd sustained, almost unaided, a deadly combat. 
The English Government having induced him to 
leave tl Italian and Greek coasts, he left for 
London, after vainly offering his services to 
France, and to Menemet Aut, the Viceroy of 
Egypt In IS48, on hearing the news of the 
. revolution, he hastened to Paris, recalled to the 
public the life and opinions of his father (who 
had always entertained republican principles), 


and obtained a military appointment. He was 
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elected a member of the Assembly from Corsica, 
and sided with the extreme republicans, The 
expedition to Rome received his warm opposi- 
tion. He exhibited in all his conduct a self- 
willed, intractable disposition. In 1849 he went 
to Algeria, where he assisted at the first opera- 
tions of the siege of Zaachta, and then, before 
the assault, and without permission, he returned 
to France. The Minister of War deprived him 
of his military rank, and this measure, which 
was followed by a duel between M. Prerre Bo- 
NAPARTE and a journalist of the extreme Right, 
received the express approbation of the Assembly. 

Since the coup d'état, of which he did not ap- 
prove, he has lived in retirement, and, though 
holding the rank of Prince, has not been consid- 
ered as a member of the Imperial family. He is 
accustomed to amuse himself with literary pur- 
suits, and writes much for the newspaper press. 
A controversy in a Corsican paper, in the course 
of which the Prince severely assailed M. Rocue- 
ForT, led to the quarrel which resulted in the 
shooting of Victor Norr. 

The circumstances of this tragedy are too 
fresh in the minds of our readers to require rep- 
etition here. The victim of the Prince was a 
young journalist of rare capacity attached to the 
Marseillaise—a political newspaper edited by M. 
Rocuerort. His murder created a profound 
impression in France, and but for the firmness 
of the Emperor, and the extraordinary military 
precautions taken by him to secure the tranquil- 
lity of Paris, the popular excitement would, in 
all probability, have swelled into a revolution. 
The prompt arraignment of Prince BoNAPARTE 
also, doubtless, tended to‘allay the resentment 
with which the news of the tragedy was received. 
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A LOVE-LETTER OF THE PERIOD. 


Dear Witiy,—1 trust you are better, 
And send the last copy of Punch, 
I've scarcely the time for this letter 
~ Before Mrs. Dashaway’s lunch, 
Of course it's avast deprivation, 
Your absence each evening—although 
The Opera brings consolation, 
And parties are frequent, you know. 


Your illness quite grieves me; however, 
My sympathy surely won't cheer. 
I'm not the least particle clever 
At comforting invalids, dear. 7 
They tell me you're threatened with—gracious! 
It is such a puzzler to spell; 
But doctors are often fallacious, 
And donbtless yon'll shortly be well. 


I hope, love, you have no objection 
To my going out while you're ill; 
Don't take it for lack of affection, 
As sometimes I fancy you will. 
Why can't I feel sad as sincerely 
At parties as home in my bed? 
And then I love dancing so dearly! 
And then—you are sick, dear, not dead. 


Ab no, Willy! social distractions 
A nature like mine traly needs. 

Besides, I don't govern my actions 
According to popular creeds. 

Mamma means to send you some guava 
Quite soon, Av-revoir for to-day. 

My ball-dresses came in the Java— 
Miracnlons fits, by-the-way. 


Which one of your sisters, dear, is it 
Who makes you so splendid a nurse? 
Don’t ask me to pay you a visit, 
Unless you're decidedly worse. 
In sick-rooms I'm utterly silly; 
So spare me, I beg you—but please 
Believe me forever, dear Willy, ] 
Your very devoted 
Lovise. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 








En Pilve Books.—Book EV. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE NEW BARONET. 


Veronica, Lapy Gate, as she styled herself, 
was established in a respectable, but by no means 
fashionable, horel, at the West End of London. 
She had brought none of the Italian servants 
with her, and had even dismissed her French 
maid, and taken in her stead a middle-aged Swiss 
woman of staid ugliness. 

For Prince Cesare de’ Barletti lodgings had 
been found, within a convenient distance of the 
hotel. At these modest apartments he was known 
as Signor Barletti merely. And this temporary 
lopping of his title had been executed at Veroni- 
“a's express desire, lest the glories which she had 
inticipated sharing with him by-and-by should 
be tarnished in their passage through regions of 
comparative poverty and obscurity. She also 
had enjoined on Cesare to keep himself aloof 
from such of his compatriots as he might chance 
to meet in London, ‘This latter injunction, how- 
ever, he had not kept to the letter. 

he truth was that poor Cesare was desperate- 
ly dull and forlorn. His visits to Veronica were 
of the most rigidly formal character, and the in- 
variable presence of the Swiss maid during these 
interviews had caused some sharp words to pass 
between the cousins. 

**At Naples, at least, I could see you and 
speak to you, sometimes, without a hideous du- 
enna,” complained Cesare. 

** At Naples things were different. Have pa- 
tience. We must risk nothing by imprudence. 
Louise understands no Italian. You can say 
what you please before her.” 

** But I hate the sight of her. 
ugly she is!” 

‘Then Veronica would bid him go oug and 
amuse himself. But he declared that London 
depressed his spirits with a leaden weight; that 
he could not speak ten words of English so as to 
be understood, nor understand half that number 
when spoken; that he could not wander about 
the streets all day; that he had no club to re- 
sort to; that London was cold, ugly, smoky, 
noisy, dull; and that there had not even been 
me fog since his arrival—a spectacle he had all 
his life longed to see. 

At this climax Veronica lost patience. 

“*In short,” she observed, disdainfully, ‘‘ you 
are like a spoiled child, and don't know what you 
want.” ¥ 

‘*On the contrary, I know but too well. Cara, 
if I could only be with you, the time would pass 
quickly enough. But I am more banished from 
your society now than I was when—Ae was alive.” 

And in his utter ennui Cesare had scraped ac- 
quaintance with certain of his own countrymen, 
who frequented a foreign café, and smoked many 
® cigar with men whose appearance would have 

wortified Veronica to the quick, could she have 
beheld her cousin in their company. And yet 
the difference of a coat would have transformed 
some of them into as good men as he, even in- 
cluding the pedigree of the Barlettis in the list 
of his advantages. But it was just the coat 
which Veronica would very well have understood 
to be of extreme importance. 

Mr. Frost had, as he had said to Hugh Lock- 
wood, declined to act as Veronica’s legal adviser. 
But he had, at Cesare’s request, given her the 
name of a respectable lawyer who would assume 
po responsibility of looking after her interests. 
—_— ( = not be got to understand Mr, Frost’s 

: 8 for not conducting the case himself, but 
Veronica declared that she understood them. 

Meanwhile there had been several interviews 
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between Mr. Lane and the respective lawyers of 

Sir Matthew Gale and Veronica. 

Mr. Simpson, Veronica's lawyer, of course 
quickly perceived that the new baronet had no 
interest in establishing the validity of the will. 
If it were established, he inherited nothing be- 
yond the entailed estate; if it were set aside, he 
would receive a certain proportion of the person- 
al property. Sir Matthew's lawyer, Mr. Davis, 
perceived this also as soon as he was made ac- 
quainted with the contents of the will. It had 
been read at Mr. Lane's office, there being pres- 
ent Sir Matthew, Mr. Frost, the agent—who, it 
will be remembered, was named executor—and 
the two lawyers above mentioned. 

Mr. Simpson, a heavy-mannered, pasty-faced 
man, with two dull black eyes, like currants stuck 
in dough, conceived the idea of making Sir 
Matthew acquainted with his client. Their in- 
terests were nearly identical, and he felt that it 
would be a desirable thing for ‘‘ Lady Gale” to 
be recognized by the late baronet’s successor. 
He trusted, too, to the effects of the lady’s per- 
sonal influence on the shy, awkward, provincial 
bachelor. 

The meeting was consequently brought about. 

‘It can do you no harm to call on her, Sir 
Matthew,” said Mr. Davis. ‘‘ It would not prej- 
udice your case to say she was Lady ‘Tallis Gale 
fifty times over.” 

¢T_J—] wish to do what’s right, Davis. It’s 
ticklish work meddling with wills, you know.” 

‘*Meddling! God forbid, my dear Sir Mat- 
thew! But this either is a will, or it is not, you 
see. That is what we have got to prove. If it 
is a will, the dispositions of the testator must be 
held sacred—sacred. If it is #ot a will, you ob- 
serve, the testator’s intentions are— In short, 
it is quite another matter,” responded Mr. Davis, 
winding up a little abruptly. 

Sir Matthew called at the hotel at which Ve- 
ronica was staying. He was accompanied at his 
own request by Mr. Davis, and, on sending up 
their cards, they were both ushered into Veroni- 
ca’s presence. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, of the rich- 
est materials and most elegant fashion, and look- 
ed strikingly lovely. 

**T am glad to see you, Sir Matthew,” she 
said, making him a superb courtesy, which so 
embarrassed him that, in his attempt to return 
it by as good a bow as he knew how to make, he 
backed upon Mr. Davis, and nearly hustled him 
into the fire-place. 

‘It is naturally gratifying to me to be on 
good terms with my late husband’s family,” pur- 
sued Veronica, when the two men were seated. 

‘*Thank you, ma’am—I mean my—my lady 
—that is— Of course, you know, we must 
mind what we’re about, and do what’s right and 
just, and not make any mistakes, you know. 
That was always my rule when I was in busi- 
ness.” 

** An excellent rule!” 

**Yes. And as to your late—as to Sir John 
Gale’s family—I don’t suppose you ever heard 
much good of them from Aim, ma’am. 
cousin John was an overweening kind of a man. 
But we come of the same stock, him and me.” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*Yes, Wecome of the same stock. There's 
no doubt of that in the world.” 

Sir Matthew rubbed his knee round and round 
with his handkerchief, which he had doubled up 
into a ball for the purpose; and looked at every 
part of the room save that in which Veronica 
was seated. 

She was in her element. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to charm, to dazzle, to surprise. This 
man was vulgar, rather mean, and not overwise. 
No matter, he could be made to admire her—and 
he should! 

It was already evident that Sir Matthew had 
not expected to find so elegant and dignified a 
lady in the person who claimed to be his cousin’s 
widow. ‘The history of her relations with Sir 
John was known to him, and the ideas conjured 
up by such a history in the mind of a man like 
Matthew Gale were greatly at variance with Ve- 
ronica’s manners and aspect. 

**T am sorry that Sir John was not on terms 
with his very few surviving relatives,” she said, 
with the least possible touch of hauteur. ‘* You 
see his path in life had been very different from 
theirs,” 

**So much the better for them, if all tales be 
true!” exclaimed Sir Matthew. He had now 
serewed his handkerchief into a rope, and was 
fettering his leg with it. 

Veronica was not embarrassed by having to 
meet his eyes, for he turned them studiously 
away from her. Her cheek glowed a little, but 
she answered, quietly, ‘‘ Family differences are 
of all others the most difficult of adjustment. I 
have never entered into them. But I hope we 
may be friends.” ‘ 

She said the words with such an air of infinite 
condescension — of almost protecting good-na- 
ture, that Sir Matthew felt himself obliged to 
reply, “‘Oh, thank you, ma‘am—I mean my 
lady !” 

Mr. Davis was lost in admiration of this young 
woman's talents. ‘* Why, she might have been 
a duchess, or any thing else she liked!” thought 
he, marking the impression that her manner was 
producing on Sir Matthew. 

y: “* My feeling on the matter,” said Mr. Davis, 
is that we should try to avoid litigation.” 

. Litigation ! echoed Veronica, turning pale. 
Oh yes, yes. Litigation would be terrible!” 
The word represented to her imagination brow- 

beating counselors, newspaper scurrility, and the 

publicity of that “fierce light that beats upon” a 

court of law. She had all along shrunk from the 

idea of going to law. She had relied on Mr. 

Frost’s dictum, that if her marriage could be 

proved to be valid, there would be no further 

question of the will. And she rested all her 
hopes on this point. 
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* 7 sha'n't litigate, suid sir siuitlew, quickly, 
‘*T don’t see what I've got to litigate about. ‘The 
bit of money that would come to me wouldn't be 
worth it. For there's lots of second, and third, 
and maybe fourth cousins, for what I know, 
that ‘ll turn up to divide the property, if it 1s to 
be divided. And my motto always has been, 
‘Keep out of the way of the law.’ You'll ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Davis!” And Sir Matthew laughed 
with a dim sense of having made a joke, and hav- 
ing in some way got the better of his attorney. 

‘* The only person that has any thing to go to 
law about, as far as J can see,” said Sir Mat- 
thew, after a minute’s pause, ‘‘is the person that 
inherits the property under the will! This Miss 
Desmond, I don’t know why my cousin John 
should have gone and left all his money to his 
wife’s niece. He was none so fond of her fam- 
ily, nor of her, during his lifetime! And I fancy 
they looked down on him. I suppose he did it 
just to spite his own relations.” 

Veronica was silent. 

‘*Oh, by-the-way,” pursued Sir Matthew, 
‘¢there’s some one else that wouldn’t much like 
the will to be set aside—that’s Mr. Lane. He’s 
executor, and a legatee, besides, to the tune of a 
couple of thousand pounds.” 

‘*Mr. Lane appears to be an honest, upright 
person,” said Veronica, ‘‘I have seen him once 
or twice. And he speaks very reasonably.” 

Mr. Davis glanced piercingly at Veronica. 

“Oh,” said he; ‘* your ladyship finds Mr. Lane 
reasonable ?” 

At this moment the door was opened, and 
Cesare walked into the room. He stared a little 
at the two men, neither of whom he had ever 
seen before. But Veronica hastily informed him, 
in Italian, who the visitors were, and turning to 
Sir Matthew, presented Cesare to him as ‘* My 
cousin, Prince Cesare de’ Barletti.” 

Cesare bowed, and said, ‘* Ow-dew-doo ?” 

Sir Matthew bowed, and said nothing ; but he 
was considerably impressed by Cesare’s title. 

** Oh, I didn’t know,” he stammered ; ‘‘ I was 
not aware—I mean I had never heard that you 
were—connected with foreigners, ma'am, so to 
speak.” 

‘*My mother,” said Veronica, with graceful 
nonchalance, ‘*was a daughter of the house of 
Barletti. The principality is in the south of the 
Neapolitan district.” 

**Oh, really!” said Sir Matthew. 

**Mr. Simpson informed me that he was to 
have an interview with Miss Desmond's guardian 
to-day,” said Mr. Davis, addressing Veronica. 

** }fer—guardian ?” said Veronica, breathless- 
ly. The word had sent a shock through her 


frame. Maud’s guardian! Why that was her 
father! ‘*Is he—is he here?” she asked, 
quickly, 

“Oh yes. Did you not know? It is a Mr. 


Lovegrove, of Frost and Lovegrove. A very well- 
known firm.” " 

“Ah! Oh yes, I understand.” 

**Mr. Lovegrove acts for Miss Desmond, I un- 
derstand. Do you know if Mr. Simpson has 
been at the Admiralty since I saw him? I read 
the other day that the F'uribond was paid off at 
Portsmouth last week.” 

**T believe he has,” answered Veronica, faintly. 

“Then, madam, I make bold to say that, un- 
less the other side are determined to litigate at 
all hazards, you will soon be put out of suspense. ” 

Cesare’s ear had caught the faint tones of 
Veronica’s voice, and Cesare’s anxious eye had 
marked her pallor and agitation as the prospect 
of a speedy verdict on her fate was placed before 
her. He came immediately to her side. ‘*' Thou 
art not well, dearest,” he said, in his own lan- 
guage. 

**Yes, quite well. Don’t make a scene, Ce- 
sare! I will go into my room for a smelling- 
bottle, and come back directly.” 

**Can I not ring for Louise?” 

**No. Stay here.” 

And Veronica, with a murmured apology to 
Sir Matthew, glided out of the room. 

“Is any thing the matter with Lady—with 
your—with the lady ?” asked Sir Matthew. 

Cesare, left alone with the two Englishmen, 
felt himself called upon to make a great conver- 
sational effort. He inflated his chest slowly, and 
answered : 

‘* She—went—for—some—salt.” 

‘*Eh?” exclaimed Sir Matthew, staring at 
him. 

‘*English salt. Sale inglese. Come si dice?” 

In his despair Cesare raised his closed fist to 
his nose and gave a prolonged sniff. 

** Aha!” said Mr. Davis, with a shrewd air. 
*“Tobesure; smelling salts. Eh? Headache?” 

**Yes: eddekke.” 

**Poor lady! She has been a good deal ex- 
cited. Her position is a very trying one.” 

** Very well,” said Cesare, a good deal to Sir 
Matthew’s bewilderment. But Cesare merely in- 
tended an emphatic affirmative. 

Sir Matthew would have liked to strike into 
the conversation himself, but was withheld by 
an embarrassing ignorance of the proper form in 
which to address Barletti. He could not certain- 
ly call him ‘‘ your highness,” and while he was 
deliberating on the propriety of saying sénior— 
which was his notion of pronouncing the Italian 
for ‘‘ sir”—Veronica returned. 

She looked a changed creature. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes extraordinarily lus- 
trous. 

**Hope you're better, ma'am,” said Sir Mat- 
thew. 

**Thank you. 
from headache. 
have patience. 
shattered.” 

Her tone was so plaintive, and her face so 
beautiful, as she said this, that Sir Matthew be- 
gan to feel a rising indignation against his dead 
cousin, who could find it in his heart to deceive 
so charming a creature. 


I have been suffering a little 
But it is not severe. I must 
My nerves have been greatly 
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**i—I hope it will come right for you,” he 
said. ‘*I do, upon my soul!” 

‘*T only ask for justice, Sir Matthew. 1 ave 
undergone great and unmerited suffering. But 
on that topic my lips are sealed.” 

Sir Matthew thought this very noble, and 
looked at Mr. Davis for sympathy. But the 
attorney was gazing at Veronica, with eyes in 
whose expression admiration was blended with 
a kind of watchful curiosity. 

By the time the visit was brought to a close 
the new baronet was completely converted into 
a partisan of ‘‘his cousin's widow,” as he now 
markedly entitled her. . 

‘*She’s not at all the sort of person I had ex- 
pected,” he said to Mr. Davis, as they walked 
away together. 

**Ts she not, Sir Matthew?” 

“ And that cousin of hers—I suppose he is’ 
really a prince, eh ?” 

‘*T suppose so—an Italian prince.” 

**Yes, of course. Well, it isn’t for the sake 
of the share of the money that would come to 
me—I've got the entailed estate, and no thanks 
to my cousin John either! He would have left 
it away from me if he could. No, it isn’t for 
that; but I do hope her marriage will turn out 
to be all right.” 

**Tt can not be long before we know, Sir Mat- 
thew.” 

** Well, I do hope it will come right for her. 
My cousin John behaved shamefully to her. He 
did his best to spite his own family into the bar- 
gain. And I don’t mind saying that I should 
be glad if it turned out to be the case of the biter 
bit. Only,” he added, after a minute’s pause, 
during which he grew almost frightened at his 
own incautious tone, ‘‘ only, of course we mustn’t 
go and be rash, and get ourselves into any trou- 
ble. A will’s a will, you know.” 

‘*Why that is just what remains to be seen, 
Sir Matthew.” 





LOVE AND PATIENCE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


THERE was a birthday party given in ore of 
the streets crossing Fiféh Avenue—indeed the 
inmates of the house, if ambitious of gentility, 
might almost claim to live in Fifth Avenue—to 
celebrate another anniversary in the life of one 
of the daughters. It was a pleasant party, al- 
though this story-teller was one of the guests. 
There was quite a pretty little ceremony—is it of 
American origin, or old English, or Knicker- 
bocker, or German ?—which consisted in the 
distribution of the birthday-cake, cut up into 
portions corresponding in number with the years 
of the young lady whose nativity we were cele- 
brating. Each portion—there were seventeen 
of them—was ornamented by a little taper, of 
the Christmas-tree family, set on a silver wire, 
the wire inserted in the piece of cake, and the 
taper lighting like a litle social glow-worm. 
There was a sort of graceful competition for the 
honor of receiving one of these portions—for the 
guests were many and the young lady’s years 
were few—and doubtless the distributors ob- 
served something like an order of seniority. On 
this principle it was (ehew!) only too natural 
that the narrator should receive a maccolo, to the 
exclusion of some disappointed competitors who, 
like Virgil's rustics, were therein fortunate, if 
they did but appreciate the luck of their fewer 
years. Many a pretty little speech was made, 
many a genial wish was uttered by those who 
received the sweet and flaming fragments, and 
by those who did not; and many kisses were 
given to the heroine of the feast by the matrons 
and maids around. One of the latter class, in 
the act of kissing, especially attracted my atten- 
tion by the gracefulness of her form and her 
movements, by the delicate and singular beauty 
of her face, the expression of intellect and re- 
finement in her eyes. I was, indeed, so much 
struck by her that I could not help asking my 
hostess who she was; and this led to my being 
presented to her, and our gliding into a conver- 
sation which took its start in the fact that I had 
got a fragment of the cake and she had not, and 
my condolences thereupon, and cheaply-mag- 
nanimous offer to resign my possession in her 
favor. I soon found that she was a girl of re- 
markable intelligence and culture, with much vi- 
vacity, and evidently a good deal of character. 

Just at the moment when I had received my 
morsel of birthday-cake, some one who stood 
near me was shaken suddenly against me by the 
pressure of the little crowd around, and my shin- 
ing fragment, ¥! fire-fly of confectionery, was 
nearly sent to the ground. The person who 
thus came into collision with me was beginning 
a courteous and earnest apology, when he and I 
broke into a simultaneous expression of recogni- 
tion and a friendly greeting. I recognized and 
was glad to meet young Herrman Oppenheim, 
whom I had known in London. He was a mu- 
sician, a pianist of rare and brilliant promise, 
and he was also a youth of high and varied cul- 
ture. He had often been brought by this friend 
and that to a li and artistic club of which 
I was a member, and I liked him well. But he 
did not get on in London somehow. It is terri- 
bly up-hill work there for a young and unknown 
musician to make any way,-and poor Herrman 
suffered many disappointments and trials, against 
which he bore up with a proud, patient, thor- 
oughly Teutonic perseverance. But the Dano- 
German war brought up the furious, unreason- 
ing ephemeral passion of the English public 
mind against every thing German, especially 
every thing Prussian ; and Oppenheim was more 
sensitive about his country than about himself. 
He writhed under the injuries flung against Ger- 
many by English journalists and politicians, and 
I had often heard him vow that if he could only 
get money enough to pay off some debts, and 
enable him to provide for a passage across the 
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Atlantic and a new start in life, he would try his 
chances in America. So when he vanished out 
of the circle where I used to meet him I assumed 
that he was gone to the United States, and pres- 
ently forgot him. We forget each other terribly 
soon in London. : ; 

I was surprised and pleased to meet him again. 
We had no time just then for explanations or 
long talk; but we exchanged promises of a speedy 
meeting and full confidences. 

Let me now come back to my fair friend, the 
beautiful and intellectual Augusta Fielden. In 
the course of our conversation I told her of the 
odd and unexpected chance which had brought 
me here face to face with my friend the musician ; 
and as he happened to pass across the room at 
that moment, I pointed him out to her. 

Herrman was a handsome, dark-eyed youth, 
with the true artistic mould of head and face. 
Except that he was much taller, he looked very 
like a young English poet who has had the for- 
tune to be more warmly praised and more bitter- 
ly denounced than even poets commonly are. I 
made mention of this fact to Miss Fielden as I 
called her attention - my —— - ; 

To my surprise, the young lady's face crim- 
soned, pe co eyelids P snc and she seemed 
quite discomposed and almost agitated. 

‘‘T know that gentleman,” she said, in a 
somewhat tremulous voice; ‘‘that is, I have 
met him, but I too did not expect to see him 
here.” 

And now Herrman Oppenheim had seen her, 
and his pale face glowed as brightly as hers, and 
he came to a full stop, and his eyes sparkled ; 
and he seemed uncertain whether to come over 
to us or to pass us by; and in truth he was great- 
ly agitated; and, as Miss Miggs would say, 

** here’s mysteries !” 

‘* Will you introduce your friend? I should 
be glad if you would,” Miss Fielden said. 

‘* But I thought you knew him?” 

““Yes, oh yes; that is, I mean we have met. 
He was in the steamer in which we came from 
Europe; but we were not exactly introduced ; 
and if you would—” 

“* Of course I shall be delighted.” 

So I crossed the room, and said to my friend : 
‘‘Come with me, Oppenheim. 1 want to intro- 
duce you to Miss Augusta Fielden.” 

‘Oh, thank you, my friend; thousand, thou- 
sand thanks! ‘True, good friend!” Herrman 
whispered, with an earnestness that was quite 
passionate; and he pressed my hand with fervor. 
Truly an unexpected and wonderful amount of 
gratitude for a favor which cost me so little to 
bestow. 

As I presented Oppenheim I observed that he 
almost trembled, and that Miss Augusta was 
hardly less agitated. One glance that passed 
between them might have made the dullest ob- 
server, placed so closely and favorably as I, sus- 
pect some love-mystery. I left them together. 
Herrman sat beside her for a while, and they 
spoke in low tones; then some one else came up, 
and my friend resigned his place sadly. I would 
have sought him out but that our hostess inter- 
cepted him, and begged him to play something 
on the piano. He played superbly, and I knew 
full well that he made the instrument just now 
the bearer of many a message to Miss Fielden, 
which probably he dared not put into words. 
He played a selection of morceaux, apparently 
taken at random—Mendelssohn’s air, to which 
Heine has the tender, thrilling words, ‘‘ Ich 
wollte mein Schmerzen ;” passages from Beetho- 
ven’s Adelaide ; passionate love-bursts from Mo- 
zart and Meyerbeer—all that he played but one 
prolonged, ever-varying monologue of love. I 
glanced more than once almost involuntarily to 
where Miss Fielden was sitting; and though her 
eyes were downcast, and her mouth and cheeks 
had regained their composure, I knew that her 
soul accepted and rejoiced in the message; and 
that here in this crowded drawing-room, here in 
the centre of this brilliant commonplace, a love- 
drama was going on, with Herrman Oppenheim 
and Augusta Fielden for actors, and myself for 
the one only spectator. 

Something disagreeable presently occurred— 
something which reminded me of an incident in 
‘** Martin Chuzzlewit,” only that there was no- 
thing in it discreditable to any of the persons in- 
volved. Among the many listeners who ex- 
pressed an enthusiastic admiration for Herrman’s 
playing, one of the warmest in her praises was 
Mrs. Fielden, mother of Augusta. Now Mrs. 
Fielden was, I had already found out, a sort of 
queen of society in this particular circle—a wo- 
man of wealth and culture and ambition, who 
ruled her husband and her set. Our hostess 
hastened to present Herrman to her. Herrman 
was confused, embarrassed, could hardly speak, 
while Mrs. Fielden kindly patronized him and his 
glorious art. I could understand something of 
the cause of his embarrassment. 

‘¢ His manners are awkward,” said Mrs. Field- 
en, when he had fallen back. She was address- 
ing herself partly to me, partly to our hostess, 
‘**T think I have seen his face somewhere before 
now.” 

‘“Why, certainly,” said the hostess, with a 
smile. ‘*He was a fellow-passenger of yours. 
He came over with you in the Weser when you 
were returning from your European tour.” 

‘**Oh no, certainly not. He was not one of 
the passengers.” 

‘* Indeed yes.” 

‘**Did he say so?” 

‘* He did, and so did your daughter Augusta.” 

** My daughter told you so?” 

** Yes, dear, she did.” 

Mrs. Fielden looked so amazed and angry that 
I thought it best to interpose and hazard an ex- 
planation. 

“The truth is,” I said, ‘that I fancy my 
friend Herrman Oppenheim was, like many oth- 
er young artists, very poor when in London; 
and I dare say he roughed it, poor fellow, and 





came out in the fore-part of the steamer; 
and Miss Fielden may have chanced to see 
him.” 

Mrs. Fielden’s brow ceased to look angry, and 
became compassionate. She was not like the 

ople in ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.” She was a lady, 
and, with all her pride and her love of suprem- 
acy, she had aheart. ‘‘ Poor fellow!” she said ; 
**[ hope he is doing well now. I am sure he 
has talents enough to win success;” and I no- 
ticed that she soon after actually sought out the 
young musician, and was specially kind and 
cordial in her manner to him. 

I walked with my friend Herrman some part 
of the way home that night, and heard a little of 
his history since his leaving London. He had 
now been a few months in New York, and he had 
already made some friends, and was beginning 
to do pretty well, and to have a tolerably fair 
prospect. About his previous acquaintance with 
Augusta Fielden he was less effusive probably 
than most of his countrymen would have been ; 
but he said enough. He saw her for the first 
time on board the steamer, He had, as I guess- 
ed, taken a passage in the emigrants’ part of the 
vessel, The emigrants were nearly all Germans ; 
and he used to beguile the time for many of them, 
when the sea was tolerably calm, by playing on 
the flute and the cornet-&-piston, on each of which 
instruments he was nearly as skillful a performer 
as on the piano. Drawn that way by the ex- 
quisite music, Miss Fielden and one or two of the 
other cabin-passengers had often joined the circle 
in the fore-part of the vessel; and Miss Fielden 
very soon found out that Herrman was an artist, 
a scholar, and a gentleman, for all his poverty. 
She was a candid, fearless, true-hearted American 
girl; and I fancy they had many a walk along 
the deck, and many a night looked down upon 
the darkling rushing waves and up to the starry 
skies, while mamma was seated, calmly and 
grandly, in the lighted saloon below. Then the 
voyage came to an end, and they parted, each 
feeling something which might not well be ex- 
pressed—which one at least would not acknowl- 
edge even to herself—Herrman was too poor, too 
proud, too sadly uncertain of his future, to make 
any attempt to keep up the acquaintance; and 
so they never met again until chance brought 
them together at the birthday party. 

After this Mrs. Fielden herself took up the 
young musician quite enthusiastically. She 
praised him, patronized him, pushed him every 
where—really was, in her own magnificent way, 
extremely kind to him. She gave brilliant re- 
ceptions on Friday evenings throughout the win- 
ter; and my friend Herrman was quite a lion 
there always. Indeed, he was now in a fair way 
to make quite a good income as a musician ; and 
Mrs. Fielden never thought of him in any other 
capacity. 

Not so her daughter, as I at least could see ; 
and others too, doubtless. Herrman Oppenheim 
and Augusta Fielden were as plainly in love with 
each other as any two beings I ever saw; and 
indeed Nature seemed to have made them to be 
lovers—they were both so handsome, so grace- 
ful, so highly gifted with artistic tastes and sym- 
pathies. 

Herrman made me his confidant, told me of 
his passion, his hopes, his fears, and asked for 
my advice. He had not yet openly and in words 
declared his love to Miss Fielden, although he 
felt little doubt as to what her answer would be; 
and he asked me whether I thought he ought to 
speak to the daughter or the mother first. As 
the girl was considerably under age, I advised 
him, from the European point of view, to ap- 
proach the mother first, and obtain her consent 
before seeking any pledge from the daughter. 
This, it seemed to me, would be the more hon- 
orable and manly way; and seeing the friend- 
ship Mrs. Fielden had lately shown to him, the 
intimacy to which she had admitted him, I, like 
himself, was ready to believe that his suit would 
be graciously and cordially received. 

1 do not know whether it would have made 
any difference in the end if, on the very day be- 
fore Herrman resolved to open the subject to 
Mrs. Fielden, some kind-hearted friend had not 
told the latter that somebody in New York so- 
ciety was talking of Augusta's marriage to the 
young pianist as quite a matter of certainty. 
Perhaps this did not substantially change the 
condition of things; but it greatly affected Mrs. 
Fielden’s manner of dealing with my unlucky 
friend. His love for her daughter, which she had 
never suspected or dreamed of, seemed now riot 
merely a piece of unwarrantable audacity, but an 
act of downright ingratitude and treachery. She 
did not wait for any proposal or explanation from 
him, but wrote-him a bitter, passionate letter, ac- 
cusing him of ungratefulness and deceit, eharg- 
ing him with an endeavor to delude her daugh- 
ter into marriage for the sake of the daughter's 
fortune, and forbidding him ever to enter her 
house again. 

This letter was late in reaching Herrman. I 
have heard that letters sent by the New York 
post-office are not uncommonly a little slow in 
reaching their destination. Herrman went next 
day to see Mrs. Fielden, quite resolved to tell 
her of his love and plead to her. He was wholly 
ignorant of the fact that she had already sent him 
an insulting dismissal, She was just descending 
her own steps to enter her carriage as he came 
up. Her daughter and two other ladies were 
with her. Mrs. Fielden wholly lost her temper, 
forgot her good sense, and all feelings of proprie- 
ty. She assailed the poor artist with indignant, 
scornful, insulting words, and bade him never 
again to come near the house, and then got into 
her carriage and left him planté a, bewildered, 
speechless, burning with shame and disappoint- 
ment and passion. 

Not one word had Augusta uttered. 
me that she stood pale, silent, cold, with no gleam 
of emotion apparent on her face. No glance of 
sympathy or pity or sorrow turned upon him to 





He told | 


help him to bear his grief and his humiliation. 
She never looked at him—and so she left him. 

He sent for me that evening and poured out 
the story of his repulse and his degradation, and 
the bitter pangs of his deceived and wounded love. 
I thought none the less of him because he laid 
his head on the table and burst into a passion of 
tears. Men in England don’t shed tears; nei- 
ther, I suppose, do American men. We suffer 
no matter what agonies, and no looker-on ever 
sees the water flow from our eyes. But the Ger- 
man, the Frenchman, the Italian are as brave as 
we are, and they will think no shame to cry like 
children, before no matter what spectator, if the 
rod of fate and misfortune has stricken the seal 
of the fountain of tears sharply enough to bid 
the waters flow. They do not suffer more keen- 
ly than we, nor are we any stronger than they, 
only we have our different ways. I am surely 
any thing but a Mars in bravery; yet I dont 
think I should bellow aloud in the hearing of a 
multitude if I received a wound; and Homer's 
war god roared under such provocation louder 
than a herd of bulls of Bashan. 

I did my best to console my hapless friend. 
Every body knows how valuable ordinary con- 
solation is under such circumstances, and what 
an immediate and magical effect it has in recon- 
ciling the sufferer to his fate. I preached to him 
of the notorious inconstancy and perfidy of wo- 
man; showed him how much better it was to 
lose than to win a heartless girl; dilated on the 
danger of ill-assorted marriages; pointed out 
how many women there probably were in the 
world better worthy of his love than the cold and 
false Augusta; reminded him that there are 
many cases in which, according to Longfellow, 
disappointment is ever so much better than suc- 
cess—and so on, He was as much consoled by 
this wisdom as any body else under the circum- 
stances would have been. Probably he did not 
listen to much of it. Even while I was thus try- 
ing to assuage his grief I kept thinking to myself 
what a foolish and shallow absurdity is every such 
effort to diminish, by mere words, the reality of 
a human sorrow. I sincerely pitied my friend, 
and at last charitably forbore to “ argue with the 
inexorable.” Indeed, I was making up my mind 
that the best thing I could do was to go away, 
and leave him alone to wrestle with his misery or 
to succumb to it. 

A tap at his door aroused him. He motioned 
to me to open the door—indeed he, the poor fel- 
low, could do nothing just then. A letter for him, 
addressed in a woman’s handwriting, was given 
tome. I gave it to him; he started at the sight 
of it, and opened it with trembling, eager hands, 
and read it once and again, and smote the table, 
and sprang to his feet, and flung his arms up to- 
ward heaven, and performed other such wild 
feats expressive of ecstasy and rapture. 

**Oh Heaven!” he exclaimed, his eyes flash- 
ing and his lips quivering, ** was there ever so 
generous and noble a being? Ah, how cruelly 
I have misunderstood her and wronged her! 
Can I ever forgive myself? Read, read, my 
dear friend—it is right that you should read it— 
you must read it.” 

So I took the letter and read : 

“T was speechless to-day, Herrman, when you were 
insulted; I could not speak there. But if you are 
guilty, I am too—for I love you! I love you better 
than all the world; and if you will have me for a wife, I 
will share any poverty with you. I wil! wait, if you 
think it best to wait—I will marry you to-morrow, in 
the face of all the world, if you so wish it. To-morrow 
or in, years to come, at any time, alwaye, I am, with 
undying love, your own Aveusta.” 

I confess that, as I read that letter, I was 
nearer to tears than when I looked on Herr- 
man’s agony and despair. 

** Herrman,” I said, ‘‘ for the sake of that 
sweet and noble girl, you must do nothing rash. 
You must wait. Time will settle all this, and 
bring you to a happy union.” 

“* My friend,” he replied, with a sweet, sad 
smile, *‘henceforward I think no more of my- 
self, but only of her. I will strive for her, win 
success for her, wait for her. One who has the 
gift of such a love can afford to be patient with 
fortune—for her sake.” 

I did not see, or wish to see, the letter he wrote 
in reply to Augusta. I could well imagine how 
tender, fervid, passionate would be the love it 
breathed ; how noble and manly the patient, self- 
denying resolve it expressed. The lovers wait- 
ed. Augusta had told her mother fearlessly and 
calmly that she loved the artist, that she would 
always love him, and that she would wait for 
him. Her mother smiled with pitying incredu- 
lity, and looked with confidence for the change 
a season or two would make. ‘The seasons went, 
and there was no change in Augusta's heart or 
purpose. This pair of lovers never met, never 
tried to meet—never did any thing clandestine. 
So long as Augusta remained a minor, and un- 
der the guardianship of her mother (her father 
counted for nothing), they resolved that they 
would, thus far at least, respect inflexibly the 
parental authority. They lived for each other 
wholly separated; they lived almost literally on 
love. ‘Love and Patience,” Herrman said to 
me, cheerily, one day, ‘‘against any two pa- 
rents.” 

Need I say that Love and Patience conquered ? 
Mrs. Fielden was not an unkind or ungenerous 
woman at heart. She looked one day at her 
daughter's pale, melancholy face and sighed, and 
then whispered : 

”* Augusta, my child, you still, then, love 
him?” 

** Still love him! 
him.” 

Her mother kissed her, and straightway wrote 
to Herrman : 

“Come and see her! I am defeated! I thonght I 
was acting for her happiness ; and now I know I was 
wrong. fou have conquered, and I fully believe you 
deserve your victory and all your reward. Forgive me, 
and have some affection for me too,” 

Soon after I read that my two friends were 
married, 


I shall never cease to love 


‘ 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ir was an Irishman who wrote to his son in the 
“ould counthry:” “Come till Ameriky, Mike. “Tis 
a fine counthry to get a living in. All ye have to do 
is to get a three-cornered box and fill it wid bricks 
and carry it till the top of a three-story building, and 
the man at the top does all the work." It was anoth- 
er of the same ——an who, hearing that his wid- 
owed mother had marrie¢ again, since he quitted Ire- 
land, exclaimed: “Murther! I hope she won't have 
a son older than me; if she does, I shall lose the 
whole estate.” 





“I suppose,” said a quack, while feeling the pulse 
of a patient who had reluctantly submitted to solicit 
his advice—“I suppose you think me a bit of a hum- 





bug?” “Sir,” gravely replied the sick man, “I was 
not awere until now that could so readily discov- 
er a man's thought by feeling his pulse.” 
jldilinenseslieainiian 
Tue sicerst BLock-1eap ovr--The Cardiff Giant. 
ulate, “eset Rite Se 


A matrimonial advertisement in a Paris paper reads; 
“A single gentleman, Protestant, and possessed of 
rontes, wishes to marry & Protestant lady, very dis- 
tinguished, and possessed of more rentes. 





Late Hasits—Night-gowns. 





A lady leaving home was thus addressed by her lit- 
tle boy: “‘Mamma, will you remember and buy mea 
penny whistle, and let it be a religious one, so that I 
can use it once on Sunday.” 

csinanheiemesiiliaiaadettitaitsees 
Recire To avoir Dravents—Don't take any. 








A Cincinnati paper advertises for “ girls for cook- 
ing.” A contemporary replies: “You would like 
them raw, when you get accustomed to them.” 








A negro clergyman addressed his congregation thus; 
* B'loved bredren and sisters, you dunno how to tell 
de sheeps from de goats? Bery well! I shall ask you 
which ob dem hab de wool, and which ob dem hab de 
air?” 





“My dear wife,” as the man said when he looked 
at the last miliiner’s bill. 





A sailor explains the distribution of prize-money 
to be as follows: “It is sifted through aladder. What 
falls through goes to the officers; what sticks the 

lors get.” 





A wag recently appended to the list of market reg- 
ulations of Cincinnati: “No whistling near the sau- 
sage stalls.” 





“Gently the dews are o'er me stealing,” as the man 
said ony he had five due bilis presented to him at 
one time. 





A gentleman mentioned to a witty friend that he 
had been caught in the rain, and was wet through. 
“ Are you really wet through ?” said the wit. “I was 
a wet through in my life—never further than my 
ekin.” 











naretnisties 
“Isn't your bill awfully —- ?" inquired a epend- 
thrift of his'tailor. “ You ought to know beat, for it 
was run up by you,” was the cool reply. 
hciinentohailiaphineasiaieietgte 
Josh Billings says that cod-fish are better than um- 
brellas to keep you dry. 
seemenineiypinmaonanintiy 
Goop Par.or Game ror THe Season—Courting. 
— 
A Goon Soutrror—One who “ chisels” his landlord 
out of his board. 














The reason why whales frequent the arctic seas 1s 
awe because they supply the “northern lights” 
with oil. 





A young lady in California broke her neck while 
—— the attempt of a young man to kiss her. 
Young ladies should be very careful not to resist such 
attempts. It is extremely dangerous. 

coqasiideananedliieas tameatian 

A Nevada City merchant advertises: “Old rags of 
greenish hue, embellished with Chase’s photographs, 
cheerfully accepted in payment for stock.” 

ncliiienaniaes 





Alluding to chignons, Mrs. Clever said, “A girl, 
now, seems all head!” ‘ Yes, till you talk to her,” 
replied Mr, Clever. 

+ 

* Great heavens!" cried a bar-room bully of Den- 
ver City, whc shot a stranger for declining to take a 
drink with him—* Great heavens! am I never to come 
to Denver without being obliged to kill somebody !” 
= 

A New York pea-nut vendor declares that “very 
few people eats more nora pinta day,” and it is there- 
fore supposed that a crisis is approaching. 

NT nc 
Take a little wife, 
The prettier the better; 
Pat her cheek, and when 
She wants to kiss you—let her. 


Keep her in the house— 

There she'll cook your mutton; 
Darn your jacket too, 

If she's worth a button. 


Never mind the lots 
Of her aunts and cousins ; 
Ask them to “drop in;” 
Dine them all by dozens. 


One of these odd days 
You'll feel full one inch taller, 
When you see her hug 
A chopping little squalier. 
mabiieenmaaliiabinatid 
One of Mark Twain's farmers bought some Bartlett 
ar-trees, and the next season he took some of the 
Fruit to the tree-dealer: “What kind of pears do you 
call these?” ‘ Well, I don’t know-—Button pears, 
perhaps.” “ But they grew on one of the trees you 
sold me for a Bartlett!” “ Are you such a fool,” was 
the dealer’s convincing rejoinder, “ as to suppose that 
a tree is going to bear Bartlett pears the first year? 
pet ac ocean 











can not a deaf man be legally condemned for 
masaet beens the law says no man can be com 
demned without a hearing. 
> 


fine starlight evening lately, a three-year 

on wniioeo her, after a silent and apparently pro. 

found scrutiny of the heavens ugg Fn 

came,from. : 

So inwillie—I don't know where the stars 

» “Well, you bet Il do. The moon laid 
was a settler for mamma. 


came from. 
‘em.” This 








Cmcaco Fasstons—Divorce suits. 

i - 

The story of aman who had a nose se | that he 

couldn't blow it without the use of gan ier is said 
to be a hoax. 


CENTEXABIAN—A fellow who has “nary a cent." 
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CHE UNITED STATES MILITARY POST AT WRANGEL, ALASKA.—From a Sketcn sy Vincent Cotver.—[See Pace 125.] 
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INDIAN HOUSE AND MONUMENTS AT WRANGEL, ALASKA.—[From a Sxeron sy Vincent CoLyren. | 
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INTERIOR OF INDIAN HUT, WRANGEL, ALASKA.—(From «a Skeron sy Vioxoent CoLver.) 
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INDIAN VILLAGE AT WRANGEL, ALASKA.—Fro 











m A Sketcu By Vincent Cotrer.—[Sre Pace 125.] 
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ULYSSES AND HIS NURSE. 

On this page we give an engraving from an 
historical painting by Mr. F. T. Goopa.t, which 
received the prize gold medal and £50 scholar- 
ship from the English Royal Academy at the 
last biennial competition of the students. The 
artist, a young man of high promise, is the son 
of Mr. FrepericK Goopa.t, the eminent Aca- 
demician, and grandson of Mr. Epwarp Goop- 
ALL, whose engravings of TuRNER's }@ctures are 
so justly celebrated. The subject selected by 
the Academy for the last competition was drawn 
from the ‘‘ Odyssey”—the return of ULyssxs to 
his native Ithaca, and his recognition by his old 
nurse, Evryciea, his foster-mother. "Readers 
of Homer will not require to be told how dra- 
matic is this situation, and our engraving will 
convey some idea of how faithfully the poet's de- 
scription has been realized by the young painter. 
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| Urysses, after his twenty years’ wandering, had 
nded at Ithaca, assuming the disguise 

rin order to take revenge on the inso- 

rs, and thus deceiving his faithful Pre- 

| NELOPE; he had given her a fictitious account of 
his adventures, assuring her that he had former- 

| ly entertained her hushand in Crete, describing 
his person and dress, and affirming that his re- 
turn was certain within a month. Full of grati- 

| tude and admiration of the wisdom and gentle 
| manners of the poor guest, Penetopr had or- 
| dered him a bath, with Evrycriea as attendant. 
During the performance of this hospitable rite 
the already aroused suspicions of the old nurse 
are suddenly changed into certainty at sight of 
the scar left on Unysses’s leg from a wound re- 
ceived as a youth in a boar-hunt on Mount Par- 
nassus, and which he vainly sought to conceal by 


turning from the light of the blazing fire. The 


stern enjoinder of Utysses on his foster-mother | 


to preserve the secret she had surprised, lest she 
should discover him to PeNELorr and mar his 
plot of vengeance, brings us to the moment se 
lected for representation. 
dered by Mr. Goopat with great dramatic ef- 
fect. _The accessories are well considered, and 
harmonize admirably with the principal group. 


SKETCHES IN ALASKA. 


On page 124 will be found a series of interest 
ing sketches by Vincent Corre, in and around 
the Indian village at Wrangel, Alaska, which was 
recently bombarded by the military commandant 
at-that post. The settlement, he informs us, 


was a well-built village of about thirty-five 


houses, and contained 450 inhabitants, men, wo- 
men, and children. The houses were built of 
hewn timber, 30 by 50 feet, well morticed togeth- 


The situation is ren- | 
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house belonging to the principal chief, who bears 
the name of “Snake,” are various carved objects 
of grotesque shape and rude workmanship, W hich 
are shown in our engraving. One of these fig- 
ures is that of a bear reposing on a stump, the 
holes in the sides being supposed to represent his 
tracks. On the platform on the right of the pic- 
ture rest the figures of three colossal frogs. The 
small building near the platform is a burial-place 
or tomb. 

The village, as our engraving shows, was beau- 
tifully situated on the shore, within the edge of 
the forest, with a magnificent back-ground of 
mountains in the distance. ‘The inhabitants 
were quiet, honest, and well-disposed toward 
the whites, and it is very much to be regret- 
ted that the commandant of the post should not 
have been more judicious in his treatment of 
them. 


Tue world is notoriously unjust to its vet- 
erans, and above all it is unjust to its ancient 
females. Every where, and from all time, an 
old woman has been taken to express the last 
stage of uselessness and exhaustion ; and while 
a meeting of bearded dotards goes by the name 
of a council of sages, and its deliberations are 
respected accordingly, a congregation of palsied 
matrons is nothing but a congregation of old 
women, whose thoughts and opinions on any 
subject whatsoever have no more value than the 
chattering of so many magpies. In fact, the poor 
old ladies have a hard time of it; and if we look 
at it in its right light, perhaps nothing proves 
more thoronghly the coarse flavor of the world’s 
esteem respecting women than this disdain which 
they excite when they are old. And yet what 
charming old ladies one has known at times— 
women quite as charming in their own way at 
seventy as their grand-daughters are at seven- 
teen, and all the more so because they have no 
design now to be charming, because they have 
given up the attempt to please for the reaction 
of praise, and long since have consented to be- 
come physically old, though they have never 
drifted into impersonableness or neglect. While 
retaining the intellectual vivacity and active sym- 
pathies of maturity, they have added the soft- 
ness, the mellowness, the tempering got only 
from experience and advancing age; they are 
women who have seen and known and read a 
great deal, and who have suffered much, but 
whose sorrows have neither hardened nor soured 
them—rather have made them even more sym- 
pathetic with the sorrows of others, and pitiful 
for all the young. They have lived through and 
lived down all their own trials, and have come 
out into peace on the other side; but they re- 
member the trials of the fiery passage, and they 
feel for those who have still to bear the pressure 
of the pain they have overcome. ‘These are not 
women much met with in society; they are of 
the kind which mostly stays at home, and lets 
the world come to them. They have done with 
the hurry and glitter of life, and they no longer 
care to carty their gray hairs abroad; they re- 
tain their hold on the affections of their kind, 
they take an interest in the history, the science, 
the progress of the day, but they rest tranquil 
and content by their own fireside, and they sit 
to receive, but do not go out to gather. The 
fashionable old lady who haunts the theatres and 
drawing-rooms, bewiggled, befrizzled, painted, 
ghastly in her vain attempts to appear young, 
hideous in her frenzied clutch at the pleasures 
melting from her grasp, desperate in her wild 
hold on a life that is passing away from her so 
rapidly, knows nothing of the quiet dignity and 
happiness of her ancient sister who has been wise 
enough to renounce before she lost. In her own 
house, where gather a small knot of men of mind 
and women of character, where the young bring 
their perplexities and the mature their deeper 
thoughts, the dear old lady of ripe experience and 
loving sympathies and cultivated intellect holds 
a better court than is known to any of those 
miserable old creatures who prowl about the gay 
places of the world, and wrestle with the young 
for their crowns and garlands—those wretched 
simulacra of womanhood who will not grow old 
and who can not become wise. She is the best 
kind of old lady extant, answering to the mat- 
ron of classic times—to the Mother in Israel be- 
fore whom the tribes. made obeisance in token 
of respect; the woman whose book of life has 
been well studied and closely read, and kept 
clean in all its pages. She has been no prude, 
however, and no mere idealist. She must have 
been wife, mother, and widow; that is, she must 
have known many things of joy and grief, and 
have had the fountains of life unsealed. How- 
ever wise and good she may be, as a spinster she 
has had only half a life; and it is the best half 
which has been denied her. How can she tell 
others, when they come to her in their troubles, 
how time and a healthy will have wrought with 
her, if she has never passed through the same 
circumstances? Theoretic comfort is all very 
well, but one word of experience goes beyond 
volumes of counsel based on general principles 
and a lively imagination. 

One type of old lady, growing yearly scarcer, 
is the old lady of Radical political tendencies 
based on the doctrines of Voltaire and Paine’s 
Rights of Man—the old lady who talks of the 
French Revolution as if it was yesterday, and who 
has heard so often of the Porteus mob from poor 
papa that one would think she had assisted at 
the hangihg herself. She is an infinitely old 
woman, for the most part birJ-like, chirrupy, 
and wonderfully alive. She has never gone be- 
yond her early teaching, but is a fossil Radical 
of the old school. She is an irreligious old creat- 
ure, and scoffs with more cleyerness than grace 
at every thing new or earnest; she would as lief 
see Romanism rampant at once as this new-fan- 
gled mummery they call Ritualism; and Reman- 





ism is her version of the unchaining of Satan. 
As for science—well, it is all very wonderful, 
but more wonderful she thinks than true; and 
she can not quite make up her mind about the 
spectroscope or the protoplasm. Of the two, the 
protoplasm commends itself most to her imagin- 
ation, for private reasons of her own connected 
with the Pentateuch; but these things are not 
so much in her way as Voltaire and Diderot, 
Volney and Tom Paine, and she is content to 
abide by her ancient loves, and to leave the leap- 
ing-poles of science to younger and stronger 
hands. And this type of old lady is for the 
most part an ancient spinster, whose life has 
worn itself away in the arid deserts of mental 
doubt and emotional negation. If she ever loved 
it was in secret, some thin-lipped embodied idea 
long years ago; but most likely she did not get 
even to this unsatisfactory length, but contented 
herself with books and discussions only. If she 
has ever honestly loved and been loved, perhaps 
she would have gone beyond doubt, and have 
learned something holier than a scoff. The old 
lady of strong instinctive affections, who never 
reflects and never attempts to restrain her kind- 
ly weaknesses, stands at the other end of the 
scale. She is the grandmother par excellence, 
and spends her life in spoiling the little ones, 
cramming them with sugar-plums and rich cake, 
whenever she has the chance, and nullifying 
mamma’s punishments by surreptitious gifts and 
goodies. She is the dearly-beloved of our child- 
ish recollections, and to the last days of our life 
we cherish the remembrance of the kind old lady 
with her beaming smile, taking out of her large 
black reticule, or the more mysterious recesses 
of her unfathomable pocket, wonderful little 
screws of paper, which her withered hands thrust 
into our chubby fists; but we can understand 
now what an awful nuisance she must have been 
to the authorities, and how impossible she made 
it to preserve any thing like discipline and the 
terrors of the domestic law in the family. 

The old lady who remains a mere child to the 
end, who looks very much like a faded old wax 
doll with her scanty hair blown out into trans- 
parent ringlets, and her jaunty cap bedecked with 
tlowers and gay-colored bows, who can not rise 
into dignity or true womanliness, who knows no- 
thing, can give no advice, has no sentiment of 
protection, but on the contrary demands all sorts 
of care and protection for herself—she, simpering 
and giggling as if she were fifteen, is by no means 
an old lady of the finest type. But she is better 
than the leering old lady who says coarse things, 
and who, like Béranger’s immortal creation, pass- 
es her time in regretting her plump arms and her 
well-turned ankle, and the lost time that can nev- 
er be recalled, and who is altogether a most un- 
edifying old person, and by no means nice com- 
pany for the young. Then there is the irascible 
old lady, who rates her servants, and is free with 
full-flavored epithets against sluts in general; 
who is like a tigress over her last unmarried 
daughter, and, when crippled and disabled, still 
insists on keeping the keys, which she delivers 
up when wanted only with a snarl and a suspi- 
cious caution. She has been one of the race of 
active housekeepers, and has prided herself on 
her exceptional ability that way for so long that 
she can not bear to give up, even when she can no 
longer do any good ; so she sits in her easy-chair, 
and gnaws her fingers at the younger world which 
passes her by. She is an infliction to her daugh- 
ter for all the years of her life, and to the last 
keeps her in leading-strings, tied up as tight as 
the sinewy old hands can knot them; treating 
her always as an irresponsible young thing that 
needs both guidance and control, though the girl 
has passed into the middle-aged woman by now— 
a poor spiritless thing that has faded before she 
has fully blossomed, and dies like a fruit that 
has dropped from the tree before it has ripened. 
Twin-sister to this kind is the grim female be- 
come ancient; the gaunt old lady with a stiff 
back-bone, who sits upright, and walks with a 
firm tread like a man; a leathery old lady, who 
despises all your weak slips of girls that have 
nerves and headaches and can not walk their 
paltry mile without fatigue; a desiccated old 
lady, large-boned and lean, without an ounce 
of superfluous fat about her, with keen eyes yet, 
with which she boasts that she can thread a nee- 
dle and read small print by candle-light ; an in- 
destructible old lady, who looks as if nothing 
short of an earthquake would put an end to her. 
The friend of her youth is now a stout, soft, help- 
less old lady, much bedraped in woolen shawls, 
given to frequent sippings of brandy and water, 
and ensconced in the chimney-corner like a huge 
clay figure set to dry. For her the indestructi- 
ble old lady has the supremest contempt, height- 
ened in intensity by a vivid remembrance of the 
time when they were friends and rivals, Ah, 
poor Laura, she says, straightening herself—she 
was always a poor creature, and see what she is 
now! ‘To those who wait long enough the wheel 
always comes round, she thinks; and the days 
when Laura bore away the bell from her for 
grace and sweetness and lovableness generally 
are avenged now, when the one is a mere mol- 
lusk and the other has a serviceable back-bone 
that will last for many a year yet. Then there 
is the musical old lady, who is fond of playing 
small anonymous pieces of a jiggy character, full 
of queer turns and shakes, music that seems all 
written in demi-semiquavers, and that she gives 
in a tripping, catching way, as if the keys of the 
piano were hot. Sometimes she will sing, as a 
great favor, old-world songs that are almost pa- 
thetic for the thin and broken voice that chirrups 
out the sentiment with which they abound; and 
sometimes, as a still greater favor, she will stand 
up in the dance, and do the poor uncertain ghosts 
of what were once steps, in the days when danc- 
ing was dancing, and not the graceless lounge 
it is now. But her dancing-days are over, she 
says, after half a dozen turns; though sometimes 
she takes a frisky fit, and pays for it next day. 





The very dress of old ladies is in itself a study 
and a revelation of character. There are the 
beautiful old women who make themselves like 
old pictures by a profusion of soft lace and ten- 
der grays; and the stately old ladies who affect 
rich rustling silks and sombre velvet; and there 
are the original and individual old ladies, who 
dress themselves after their own kind, like Mrs. 
Basil Montagu and Miss Jane Porter, and have 
a cachet of their own, with which fashion has 
nothing to do. And there are the old women 
who wear rusty black stuffs and ugly helmet-like 
caps; and those who affect uniformity and going 
with the stream, when the fashion has become 
national; and these have been much exercised 
of late with the chignons and the new bonnets. 
But Providence is liberal, and the milliners are 
fertile in resources. In fact, in this as in all 
other sections of humanity, there are those who 
are beautiful and wise, and those who are foolish 
and unlovely; those who make the best of things 
as they are, and those who make the worst, by 
treating them as something they are not; those 
who extract honey, and those who find only 
poison. For in old age, as in youth, are to be 
found beauty, use, grace, and value, but in dif- 
ferent aspects and on another platform altogeth- 
er; and the folly is when this difference is not 
dilowed for, or when the possibility of these 
graces is denied and their utility ignored. 





Cuarrep Hanps anp Face, Sore Lies, &c., cured 
at once by the use of oy Camphor Ice with 
Glycerine. It keeps the ds soft in the coldest 
weather. See that you get the genuine. Sold by 
Sree. Price 25 cents per box. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 30 cents.—Heezman & Co., New York. 





Ye Pivprep, Biorouen, anp Unorratep Viotms 
of scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean persons 
into the company of better men, take Aver’s Sarsa- 
PARILLA, and purge out the foul corruption from your 
blood. ‘Restore your health, and you will not onl 
enjoy life better, but make your company more tol- 
erable to those who must keep it.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES on THE FACE. 


Comedones, Black-Heads, Flesh Worms or Grubs, 
Pimply Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the 
Face, originate from a S ion, and are 

itively cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple 

emedy. It tones the Skin, prevents Wrinkles, — 

the pores, exudes morbid Secretions, cures all p- 
tions of the Skin, and contains no Lead poison. 

ed a by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., 

New York. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. — 
The best Short-Hand has been learned 
¥. many thousands, without a teacher, 

rom Granam’s Hanp- Book. 20, 
posteety. —-Ouline, 8c.; Two Hours’ 

ourse, 26c.; Pocket Reading Exer- 
cises, 25c.; Weekly Phonographic Vis- 
itor, 12c.a No.; $8 a year. Address 
A. J. GRAHAM, 563 Broadway, N. Y. 


Eight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER G&TY R. R. CO., 


in denominations of $1000 and $500, coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight per cent. le annum, pay- 
able 15th February and gages, in Gold, free of United 
States taxes, in New York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty to run, payable in New York in Gold. 
Trustees: Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mort which secures these bonds is at 
the rate of $1 per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
gage. is line, connecting St.Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney, will make a short and through route to California, 


Destress $10,000,000 











lowest estimate, at.........0000+ 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds...........++ 1,500,000 
IR csictiscsnessrenseaeuns $15,500,000 
Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 973¢ and accrued in- 


terest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. Also, 
amphlets, maps, and information relating thereto. 
hese bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


WILL CURE IN 5 MINUTES. 


My AMAZON ROOT will cure 
Head-ache, Tooth-ache, or Ear- 
ache in Five utes; is also a 
gure cure for Catarrh. Will be 
cont, —- Fy" on —w g s 

cen any part of the 
world. haivess af 
G. E. ALZORA, M.D., 
No. 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3696. 


4 Sold.—The wonder of the World. The 
tUs Magnetic Time Indicator, or “ Dollar 
be A Perreot Gem. Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass attachment, Enameled Dial, 
Silver and Brass works, glass crystal, size of lady's 
watch. Will denote correct time, warranted five years, 
superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no 
WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 6600 sold 
in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, 
mailed free. Trade — Address the sole man- 
ufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


AN NOSTRAND’'S General Catalogue of Amer- 
ican and Foreign Scientific Books. Revised to 
January, 1870. Now Ready. With a complete Index 
to Authors. 68 pages, 8vo; handsomely printed. 
Sent hy mail, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
23 Murray Street, New York. 


\ ANTED.— For the address of any energetic 
canvasser, male or female, I will send sample 
oods paying $15 to $20 per day, free. Address D. 8. 
ININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago, IL 


[{MPLOYMENT.—$¢200 a month with Stencil Dies. 
Samples free. 8. M.Srenozr & Co., Brattleboro, Vt, 























WATCHES AND WATCH - CASES, 


—_ 


Stiffened or ‘‘Filled” Gold Cases 
versus Solid - Gold Cases, 


Es will be.copesast to coy pepamoaen id- 
erately expenine a heavy solid-gold Watch-Case, mht 
necessary 


beyond or aside from the thickness 
for the engraving and turning, the la of gold 
tion of the ous remaining is really needed 


‘ening to hold the engraved portions in 
eno to enable it to 
resist pressure ct out by sudden knocks or 


inj yy Pp 
tion of the gold adds greatly to the cost of a 
while it is actually needless, so far as utility aad 


beauty are concerned, 
observed old watches that have been many years in 


are so far beyond the watchmaker’s skill 


e-keepers. 
the fact, then if, in place of this large 
amount of practically-needless gould, a baser metal 
ie oy pte ee 
8 60. an uty of th 
remains intact. ‘ — 


case 
On the other hand, large numbers of gold watches 
are made and sold with cases so fragile, in order to 
reduce their cost to the lowest point, as to be almost 
unserviceable, and, in fact, many become entirely so 
after a few months’ constant use—the covers having 
become sprung, so as not to shut, or stay shut; the 
joints or hinges bi out, or the heads and a 
rtion of the centre rim tearing away, the gold hay- 
become so extremely thin as not to afford sub- 
stance 2 to allow of the edges being soldered 
together (or if such repairs can be made, it is only at 
the expense of the en 4 of the case) ; and with the 
dents and mars that with the greatest care are con- 
ually accumulating—the wearer knows not how 
or when they come—they gradually become so bat- 
tered and unsightly as to be any thing but an object 
Oifer or pleasure. 


as to be 


‘ow if these cases had been stiffened with a lining 
of*baser metal, the cost would have been little if any 
more, the need of oa repairs would have been 
avoided, and they would have remained handsome 
and undefaced for years, to the great advantage of 
both watches and owners. 

For actual use and apqerumen, such a stiffened 
gold case would be worth far more than the thin one, 
and be equal to any fine solid-gold one of the same 
thickness, and at one-half or one-third the price. 

There is still another class of watch-cases, of poor 
low-carat gold, which are —_ finished, “‘made to 
sell"—and their purchasers find they are “sold” as 
soon as the outside coloring is worn off, which takes 
no very long time to accomplish. 

The advan’ therefore, of buying a watch with 
a stiffened gold case, in preference to the solid one, 
are manifest. The actual cost is but one-half or one- 
third as much, and consequently one who considers 
the item of interest on his investment need not be 
reminded of the saving he will make in the course of 
ten years; while, if lost by accident or the efforts of 
ap eg —— or burglars, the purchaser will 
still have the consolation of knowing that it would 
have been the same if it n of solid gold, and 
the saving effected in the first instance will allow of 
the purchase of another of the same kind, at ne 
larger, if as great a total cost as originally would 
have been incurred for a heavy solid-gold watch. 

Stiffened, or, technically speaking, ‘‘filled” gold 
watch-cases of this description are now being made 
in Providence by Messrs. J. A. Brown & Co., Watch- 
Case Manufacturers, No. 58 Eddy Street, under a pat- 
ent granted Mr. George W. Ladd in June, 1867. 

They are made from thick plates of gold and nickel 
composition, “‘sweated” or welded together, formn- 
ing a solid bar of metal, which, after be rolled to 
the required thickness, is made into watch-cases of 
different grades, 

The best grade is termed the extra quality, or one- 
half gold; the next, the first quality, or one-third 
gold. They are beantifully engraved and engine 
turned, the same as solid-gold cases, and in appear- 
ance can not be told from them. The prices are cor- 
respondingly less according to ay. 

~ | are all fitted with Mr. Ladd’s improved spring, 
forged from a single piece of steel, put in without 
screws, and so shaped that the pressure in opening or 
shutting the cover bears —_ the spring evenly at 
all points, giving quick and easy action, thus avoid- 
ing the great liability of breaking, and consequent 
cost of repairs, as in the old method of springing, 
with two springs fastened in with screws. 

They have as yet been but slightly introduced to 
the trade of this city, though abroad they have a con- 
stantly-increasing reputation and sale; but we can 
assure the public that they need but be seen and ex- 
amined to be admired and (when their advautages 
are understood) appreciated. 

One of these cases, furnished with a good substan- 
tial movement, made by either of the American com- 
panies, for which they are more especially designed 
and ada make a watch that will give the pur- 
chaser pleasure and satisfaction. 

No person need hesitate to buy a case of this kind 
made by the firm above named, and it will not be a 
matter of special wonder if the Ladd watch -case 
should, in the course of a few years, acquire a reputa- 
tion and popularity second only to that of the Amer- 
ican movement. Certainly, for real genuine worth at 
a low cost, they can not too highly appreciated ; 
and any person who intends purchasing a watch will 
do well to ask their watchmaker or dealer for them, 
and judge for themselves. ‘Seeing is believing,” 
saith the proverb. 

The Business Office and Salesroom of the Firm is 
= Lane, New York.—[{Providence (ii. 1.) 


Book Agents Wanted. 


For a Popular, Illustrated, 
HOME BOOK, 


By CATHERINE E. BEECHER 
and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Well printed; profusely illustrated; handsomely 
bound. A practical book, made by practical house- 
keepers and skillful writers, to meet a practical need. 
Agents find it the easiest selling book now in 
the market, as it is needed by every family, aud 
there is no competition of similiar works or rival 
editions. Exclusive territory and liberal discounts given. 
Agents wanted in every town and county. Send for de- 
scriptive circular to J.B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, 39 Park Row, New York. 


VOL. 3-1870. 


The American Eagle, 


A FAVORITE LITTLE MONTHLY. 


TERMS, TWENTY-FIVE CTS. PER ANNUM. 


Send Three Cents for a Specimen Copy. 


Address “AMERICAN EAGLE,” 
NYACK, NEW YORE. 


APLEWOOD Youne Lapres’ Instirets, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Srzar, Principal. 
The next semi-annual term opens March 38, 1870, 
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LT. STEWART & C0. 


are offering to purchasers 
ADDITIONAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


SILKS, 
IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS, 


EPINGLINES, 
choice quality and colors, 


FRENCH PRINTED PERCALES, PERCALE ROBES, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED PIQUES, 
SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS, 
Every Variety of 
MILLINERY GOODS, 

&c., &., &. 


Our customers and the residents of neighboring cit- 
ies are respectfully invited to examine. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


HOVEY & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural 
Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Plants, &c. 

53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 

OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
To the Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
and Catalogue of Seeds for 1870. 
The 387th Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, 
containing 148 pages, illustrated with more than 100 
fine engravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 
and a descriptive list of more than 2500 varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, embracing every novelty 
introduced in 1869, with full —— practical direc- 
tions for the culture of flowers and plants, the arrange- 
ment of the garden, &c. t ; 
varieties of the best French Gladiolus, including the 
superb new varieties of 1869, now first offered ; all the 
summer-flowering bulbs, such as Lilies, Tuberoses, 
Tigridias, &c., together with every requisite for the 
garden. A copy mailed to every applicant on the re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Our customers — ied free of charge. 
Address HOVEY & CO., 53 Nort 

















ASCALITY VENTILATED. —In addition to all 

former aids in exposing swindling and humbugs, 
the “‘ Star-Spangled Banner" has engaged one of the 
most talented reporters in N. Y. City, to write up all the 
new tricks and traps of swindledom expressly for this 
paper. He will search out and ventilate every attempt 
at swindling. These letters will be worth, for the year, 
$10 to any one. Remember, the “ Banner” isa large, il- 
lustrated, 8-page paper, brimming with real live read- 
ing. There is nothing old-fogy, dry, or stale about it. 
Overflowing with Wit, Humor, Fun, and good things 
generally, it is the cheapest, raciest, richest, and witti- 
est sheet ever published. The entire press of the coun- 
try pronounce it wnapproachable, except a few weekly, 
swindle ~engperting, semi silly and religious sheets, 
which, lacking half the circulation or power of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” can but how! in their impo- 
tent rage at its wonderful, a success. You 
wantit. Your wife needsit. Your children will read its 
pages over and over again. 480 long columns yearly. 
ALL FoR T5 CENTS ONLY. The superb steel plate “‘ Evan- 
geline” we still send on roller, GRATIS, to every sub- 
ecriber. An _ ?_ ornament, one and one-half 
by two feet in size, oney refunded if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. Specimens, 6 cents. Send 75 cents to 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


RICHARDSONS NEW 
METHOD 


For the Piano-forte. 


Excelling in popularity all instruction-books for the 
Piano. There is hardly a home in the country contain- 
ing a piano-forte without this celebrated book. Annual 
sale, 25,000, and the demand is increasing. Published 
with both American and Foreign fingering in separate 
editions. 

Price, $3 '75. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


OOSEY & CO.’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICA- 











TIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free on appli- | 
era and Oratorio | 


cation. 800 Glees, Part Songs, O 
Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 cents each. 
THE BALLAD SINGER—5S0 new songs by Claribel 
and the best composers, 5 cents each. THE MUSICAL 
CABINET—a complete library of modern music, Sa- 
cred and Secular, Vocal and Instrumental, in books, 
50 cents each, HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new and 
elegant series of popular music-books, 40 cents each. 
ORATORIOS AND MASSES, 50 cents each. TU- 
TORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIBRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Church 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet Organ 
Music, in Volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, 
with words and music, Operas as Piano-forte Juets, 
Music for Bands, &c., &c. ‘‘ Absurdly moderate in 
price and perfectly satisfactory in shape.”"—New York 
Times, To be had of all music and book dealers. 
BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIMLPES, 


The undersigned will cheerfully mail (free) to all who 
wish it, the — and full directions for preparing 
and using a simple and beautiful Vegetable Balm, that 
will immediately remove Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, and al! —— and impurities of the Skin, 
leaving the same soft, clear, smooth, and beautiful. 

He will also send (free) instructions for producing, 
by very simple means, a luxuriant growth of hair on a 
bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 
dressing THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Cuemist, 

P. O. Box 5128, 195 Broadway, New York. 


ICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—1870. 
Vol. 50. New Series. $3 a year; 30 cts. a No. 
Specimens, 20 cts. See list of premiums. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
Jan. and Feb. Nos. now ready. 


ASTHMA! ASTHMA! ASTHMA! 


HIESTAND’S ASTHMA REMEDY not only re- 
Hoven, but garmenentiy cures this dreadful disease. 

Sold by druggists generally. $3 per Bottle. Send 
for ciren HIESTAND & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
SOUTHERN FARMS, all sizes and prices. 
W Send 10c. for Catalogue. WM. H. NEWTON & 
“O., 23 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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SPLENDID PRESENTS! 
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to every person 


WHO GETS 25 SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3 00 EACH, TO 


Hitchcock’s New Monthly Magazine. 


Instead of expending a large amount of money in advertising our MAGAZINE, we propose to use the 
amount in purchasfg Sewing Machines, to be given gratuitously to those who will personally exhibit a 


copy and secure us 25 subscribers at $3 00 each for one year. 


We are induced to pursue this course because 


we believe that the MAGAZINE has sufficient merit to commend itself wherever shown, and we prefer to 
obtain a still larger circulation at once through the exertions of live agents, rather than pursue a long course 
of advertising (at great expense), and waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to find its way by that chan- 
nel into households which would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore we offer a first-class $75 00 Sewing 
Machine to each person who will send us $75 00 and the names of 25 subscribers to our MAGAZINE for 


the year 1870. 


Those who accept our proposition are requested to notify us at once, by mail, enclosing 


the amount (25 cents each) for the specimen copies they desire—one or more; or your newsdealer will sup- 


ply you. 


Those unacquainted with us can deposit the money at their Express Office (to be paid upon receipt 
of the Sewing Machine), at the same time sending us the list of subscribers and the receipt of the Ex- 


press Agent who holds the money. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


24 Beekman Street, New York. 





A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at extremely low 
prices for Cash during this month, or 
will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same 
to let, and rent money epplied if purchased. New 
7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Organs 
for $45 and upward, for cash. 





SAVE MONEY, = Harmless and elegant. Save 
‘health. Know what you 
use. Dr. MoLane’s Prescriptions and Recipes for 
Hair Restoratives, Hair Oils and Dyes. Cosmetics to 
beautify the complexion ; to remove pimples, freckles, 
and tan, quickly and safely; to remove superfluous 
hair; to force the whiskers, &c., to grow in three 
weeks ; to curl the hair permanently and beautifully ; 
various Medicinal Prescriptions, &c. Any Druggist 
will compound them. Sent prepaid for $1. Address 
Dr. C. F. McLANE, Box 2568, Buffalo, N. Y. 





GREAT CHANCE! AGENTS WANTED! 
$10 () per year sure made by agents, male 
q ) or female, selling our world-renowned 
Patent Everlasting White Wire Clothes Lines. 
Cheapest and best clothes lines in the world; 
only 3 cts. per foot, and will last 100 years, 
Address the Hudson River Wire Co., 75 William 
St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


$2 CAPITAL.— Parties wanted in every 
Town in the U.S. Business new and per- 

manent, $1000 to $5000 yearly profits. Send for Cir- 

culars. Cc. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 








“The most complete agricultural and family paper 
published in New England.” 

This is the estimate of the Bangor, Me., Jerrzrso- 
NIAN, given in reference to the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


and we invite your subscription, feeling confident we 
can meet your wants. 
Terms: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $1 50, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 


1 MINK, 31 MUSK RATS, 3 OTTER.—I caught 
them all last week, and am taking ten times the 
game I ever did before. Thus writes a Maine boy who 
uses the ‘‘ Hunter's Guide.” It is the only reliable work. 
Tells how to hunt, trap, and catch all game, from mink 
to bear. All about boats, traps, fishing, &c. ; tanning se- 
crets, arts, &c., &c., aut kinds. All for 25 cents, 6 for 
$1, sent postpaid by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 58 Murray Street, New York. 


$1000 are 


IN 3 MONTHS AT HOME,— $10 
will purchase an outfit, samples worth $50, 
and the deed of a whole township for the two best Ag- 
ricultural Patents ever issued. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress J. AHEARN, Baltimore, Md. 








The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their re 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
so well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equa] in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We 
are also méking an extra heavy and extra fine watch, 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2to$8, Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 
price. 

The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The goods of C. E. Collins & Co, have invariably 
given satisfaction.—N. Y. Timea. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & 


CO., No. 335 Broadway, New Work. . 








The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


1, 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanprr Winoue rt, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, ——— >) and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Just 
Ready.) 

2. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Auton Crypz, Au- 
thor of ‘ Maggie Lynne.” Tliustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

3 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Onron, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


° 4. 
HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” “Bound to the Wheel,” “* Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 560 cents. 


5. 
TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS, With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


6. 

ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wr- 
L1aM Gopwin, Esq., Author of “ St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley," &c. Complete in Oue Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


7. 

PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. 8. Hargrnerton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. i2mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


8. 

MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commeniary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Svo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

9. 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “ Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her mosi celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 

10. 

ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” “Denis Donne,” “ Piay- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


11, 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Ansnort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50, 

12. 

KITTY. A Novel. By M. Beruam Epwarps, Author 
of “ Doctor Jacob,” “ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

18. 

FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 820 elegant 

lllustrations, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


14. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE, A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By as Lyrrox. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


15. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Aésthetics in Al- 
leghany Vollege, Meadvilie, Pa. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


16. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ura: History and Adventure. By James Green- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,"” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

17. 

BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh, With Ll- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

18, 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


FPOEN Gear TIM CHINE. 


For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents! Read This! _ 


y E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, tosell ournew wonderful In ventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich 
ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, 
SELPHO'S PATENT—always ranked as the best, and 
now better than ever. Send for pamphlet to 
WILLIAM SELPHO & SON, 516 Broadway, N. Y. 








HE MAGIC EGG.—Agents can realize $10 | 
per day by the sale of these amusing and singular 
Toys. Sample Egg and terms mailed on receipt of 10 
cents. Address W. EARL, 26 Laight Street, N. ¥. 

4 — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
V INEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn, 


————— 


ATCH Free! and $30 a day sure. No hum- 
bug. No gift enterprise. No mcney went in 











advance. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
9 op < Bent Past Bert s 
TEER) Se LORE Be femly Peper & Oe 
THE WID Ji vk ET hy 








THE “COLLEGE PAPER, Mailed_ Free. 
Address R. NELSON, Nelson's College, Fourth 
and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mas. M. ©, LEGG. » Hoboken, N. J. 
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HI. R. HL. Prince Arruvr returns from ‘‘ Epiphany Church,” and is the object of marked attention from the Citizens. 


\. 
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utterly from the “dyes,” 
“colorers,’ fand “restorers” 
se. It acts ona | 
totally d\fferent principle. It | 
fragrant, and per- 






ter, requires no shaking up, 
and communicates no tain to 


paper curtain is necgfsary to 
conceal its turbj 
i € reason that if is 
It is, to all intents 













10 days after the first}applica- 
tion, the direction; 
carefully observed 
IT IS AS CLRAR AS WATER! 
. AND AS NO SEDIMENT. 
Price, 


CONT 


om 
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Jne Dollar per Box, 


INING TWO BOTTLES. 


SOLD BY ALINDORUGGISTs. 


has not 
write, en- 
fnd we will 
mediately. 


Puatdn & Son, 
517 Broadway, N.Y. 


oe ae 
$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE | 
Agents t ) introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrrr Freer. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 


If your Druggi 
“ Vitalia” on hang 
closing $1.00, 
forward it 


») 


. 


NOVELTY. —Grant Cigar Tip. Samples, 
60 cents. A. GRANT, Box 2438, N. Y. P.O. 


UNITED 


STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


MARION, N.J., 


wf all the 
Grades of 


> c T ’ ’ 
Manufacturers «=. Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 
BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 

The finer grades all having three pairs Conical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and 
accurately adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Position; and all, even in the cheapest grades, have the STRAIGHT- 
LINE Escapement, with Exposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs ; and for our late 
improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, and SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto unattained in any other manufacture, at home or abroad. 

Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, 
Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER, & CO., 142 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 


£2 Watcu No. 1089—bearing Trade-Mark ‘‘Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” 
manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me from December, 1868, to Jan- 


uary 17th, 1870; its total variation being only two seconds in the entire time. 


L. E. CHITTENDEN, Late Register U.S. Treasury. 


Gites, Waves, & Co., 1 


83 Maiden Lane, New York. 


v? Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, enclosing business card. For sale by the trade gener- 


ally, 





\ ATCHES manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CoO., 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 
| co 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


Call or send for Price-List. 





Steinway & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO: FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a 
long-felt and frequently-expressed want, by persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, &c., have per- 
fected arrangements for the manufacture of an entire- 
ly new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos; 
the only difference being that this new style of instrn- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceeding- 
ly neat exterior case. These new instruments will be 
supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘‘ Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 
STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 


tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 


| ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
| any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price-Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO is WARRANTED for 5 YEARS. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St. 
(Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving Place), New York. 








CITY LOTS—Adavance 100 per cent. annually. 
$250 E. C, Buaispvet, 47 La Salle St.. Chicago, Th. 





“PERFECTION” 
Coffee-Pot. 


[Patented June 1, 1869.} 


Superior to any yet invented, combining all the ad- 
vantages of the French patents, with wonderful 
SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 
and CHEAPNESS, 

Lovers of GOOD COFFEE are unanimous in its 
praise. 

t#- FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS.  @g 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER, & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Sample and Sales Room, 19 John St., N. ¥. 


ANTED — AGENTS -— $75 to $200 

per month, every where, male and female, 

to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

COMMON - SENSE FAMILY SEWING 

MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 

fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and_em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price 

only $18. Fully warranted for five years. 

We will pay $1000 for any Machine that will 

sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 

elastic seam than ours. It makes the 

‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 

cut, and still the cloth can not be pulled apart with- 

out tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per 

month and expenses, or a commission from which 

twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 

CO., Prrrssvren, Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Lovts, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 

under the same name as ours, unless they can show 

a Certificate of agency signed by us. We shall not 

hold ourselves responsible for worthless Machines 

sold by other parties, and shall prosecute all parties 

either selling or using Machines under this name, to 

the full extent of the law, unless such Machines were 

obtained from us or our Agents. Do not be imposed 

upon by parties who copy our advertisement and cir- 
culars, and offer worthless Machines at a less price. 


gc, MORGAN’s Sons Pe) 


\\ P 44™ 
SLOAP Se SAPOLN 
NN 2/1 WASHINGTON S” N.Y 
AGENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts, 
To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 


profits. For particulars and terms, address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 











[Fesrvary 19, 1870, 


BISHOP & RHEIN, 


JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 





RACTICAL STANDARD PUBLICATIONS OF 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


_1000 Working De- 
signs, Plans, and De- 
tails of Country and 
Village Houses, with 
Specifications and Es- 
timates. Postpaid, 
Twelve Dollars, 


( Just published, with de- 

HARNEY’S | fone = plans of Stables, 

| Farm Barns, Out-buildings, 

BARNS, | Gates, Gateways, Fences 
OUT-BUILDINGS, | ture. Nearly 200 Illustra- 


<« Stable-fittings and Fnrni- 
| ae Fully Explained. 
| Royal Quarto, extra. Post- 

AND FENCES. (paid, Tren Dotians. 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm - 
ouses, 188 Designs and Plans. Postpaid, $150. 
Woodward's Suburban and Country 
Houses, 70 Designs and Plans. Postpaid, $1 50. 
Woodward's Country Homes, 150 De- 
signs and Plans of moderate cost. Postpaid, $1 50. 
Woodward's Graperies, &e, Postpaid, $1 50. 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes, Houses suited to 

Country Life. Postpaid, $2. 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People. For the 
Suburb and Country. 100 Designs. Postpaid, $3. 
Jacques’ Manual of the House. Postpaid, 
$1 50. 

Rural Church Architecture. Designs for 
Churches. 45 plates printed in colors. Postpaid, $12. 

Jacques’? Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
and Barn-YVard. New Edition. One volume, 
postpaid, $2 50. 

Todds Young Farmer's Manual, Vol. 1. 
The Farm and Workshop. Postpaid, $2 50, 

Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual. Vol. 2. 
How to make Farming Pay. Postpaid, $2 50. 

Elliott#*s Lawn and Shade Trees, Post- 
paid, $1 50. 

1 Forest-Tree Culturist. Postpaid, 





ee Grapes and Wine. Postpaid, 


Suburban Homes for New-Yorkers, 25c. 
Woodward's Architecture, Designs and 
Hints on Building. With priced catalogue of all 
pao Architecture and Agriculture. Quarterly, 
cents. ‘ 


Address @EO, E, WOODWARD, Publisher, 


191 Broadway, New York. 


Stammering 
Cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet, 
address SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, New York. 





HERMAN’S PATENT BRAKE, to pre- 
\) vent Retrograde Motion on Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines. Sent ra mail; postage paid, with 
Instructions for using, on the. receipt of $1 50. 
Agents WantTeD. Address 
SHERMAN PATENT BRAKE COMPANY, 
Box 2832, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Po.taKk & Sen, Manuf'rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel 
& 27 John St., middle of block. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846. Repairing and 
Boiling also done. 


. 
THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 


PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Wrexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harren’s Magazine, Harrenr’s Weexty, and Harrenr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztng, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrvx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given, It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trems For Apvertistnec in Harrer’s Perroprca.s. 
Harper's Maqazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "3 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















